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“THE SFREADING CHESTNUT TREE” 


SPECIAL MENTION 


Standard Pears A fine stock of choice varieties in whic! Ornamental Trees. Among the kinds which we have yet 
we have a surplus of Anjou, Bartlett and Clapp. Have Dwarfs in surplus are Cut Leaf Weeping Birch, the smaller grades of 
in most varieties; Duchesse in quantity. Horsechestnut, European Linden, the balled, imported Mag- 


nolias, and European Sycamore, 8 to 10 and 10 to 12 feet. 


Barberry Thunbergi, Buddleia, Hydrangea P. G., 1% to 2 
and 2 to 3 feet, and a grand lot of 3 to 4 and 4 to 5 foot tree 


Peaches are selling freely; would advise prompt placing 
of orders to insure varieties. 


Grapes. We have a particularly fine lot of Concords and form Hydrangea; California Privet, Snowberries, Red and 
Moores Early and are well supplied with most sorts. White, Spirea Thunberg 
American Chestnuts. Can furnish large orders in first Hardy Perennials. A big lot of the best Hardy Phloxes, 
class stock, from 6 to 8 feet down to 2 to 3 feet. German Iris, Hollyhock>, Bleeding Heart, Yucca. 
Ihe Storrs & Harrison C 
C OTS arriSO O, 
Established NURSERYMEN - - - FLORISTS - - - SEEDMEN 1200 Acres 


1854 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 45 Greenhouses 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


ORNAMENTALS,. FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


FOR 


NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
* LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Lewest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated en 
the Rechester and Eastern R. R. only 
ene and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 70 Years 








For Spring of 1917 


We offer our usual line of Apple, Plum, Cherry, 


Peach, Shade and Ornamentals. 


We can furnish in large quantities and car load lots. 


2 year Montmorency and Early Rich- 
mond Cherry 


American Elm, 1 1-4" to 4" in caliper 
Norway Maple, 8-10’ and 10-12' 


Soft Maple, 6-8', 8-10', 2 1-2" to 3" 
caliper, 3—3 1-2, 3 1-2--4. 


Catalpa Bungei, 1 and 2 year heads. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


Marion Co. Bridgepert, Ind. 
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tantly Adjustable. 
Strong,LIGHTEST Dreft | 
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Write for Descriptive Cireular and Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 


LOUISIANA MO. 

















Our Bulletins 
Unsold Stock 


Are Printed and Mailed Every Two 
Weeks Now. 





Do you get yours? 

If not, ask for the latest copy. 

We have good assortments still to offer, including 
stocks of many scarce articles, not easily to be 


obtained elsewhere. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Growers of the “Preferred Stock” 


NEW YORK. 


NEWARK 
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Directory of Horticultural Organizations 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
american Peony Society—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, m. 2 

American Association for Advancement 
Seience—L. O. Howard, Smithsonian Inasti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ente—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

American Genetic Association—G. M. Rom- 
meli, Washington, D. C. 

American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. 
Lake, 2033 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Landscape Architects— 

Alling S&S. DeForest, Rochester. N. Y. 

American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond 
Beacon, N. 

British Seed Trades Association—Charlies E. 
Pearson, Lowdham Notts, England. 

Avecadoe Association—Prest., 
Webber, Riverside, Cal. 


<alifornia H. J. 


AMERICAN ee oF 
NURSBERYME 


Next Convention: Philadel 


an Pa., Jume 27- 
Officers—President, John Watson, 


29, 1917. 

Newark, N. Y.; Vice resident, Lioyd 

Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; joston, Mass and oun- 
a ; Treas- 


sel, Curtis “ye Smith, Boston 

urer, Peter Youngers, Geneva, 
Executive Committee—John Watson, Newark, 

N. Y., Chairman; Henry B. Chase, Aj. 


Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; ; Lieoyd C bark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; J. . Dayton, Painesville, 
O.; Theodore J. Smith, Geneva, N. E, S. 


Welch, Shenandoah, Ia andJ. R. Mayhew, 
Waxahachie, Tex 

Arrangements—T. B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa 

Arbitration—W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind 

Exhibits—A. F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 

Program—J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Annual Report—C rtis Nye Smith, Boston. 





tent co 
A. 


California Walnut Growers’ A 
Thorpe, Los Angeles, Cal. 

California Almond Growers’ Exchasge—T. 
Tucker, San Francisco, Cal. mi 

Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association—T. B. 
Symons, College Park, Md. 

Georgia-Florida Pecan Association—W. W. 
Bassett, Monticello, Fla. 

International Apple Shippers’ Association— 

R. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

RA... i Valley Apple Growers’ Society— 
James ndly, Quincy, I). 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—Mrs. 
Elsie Beard Arthur, Kansas City, Kan. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Commerctal Apple Growers’ Associa- 
tion—President, H. Dunlap, Savoy, IL; 
Secretary, H. C. Irish, 1227 C ildress Ave., 
St. Louis, 

National Pecan Growers 
Bullard, Albany, Ga. 
National Nut Growers’ 
Bullard, Albany, Ga. 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W. 

Cc. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

Ornamental I. 5 Association—C. 5. Ma- 
loy, Rochester, N. 

Royal Horticultural Soctety Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. England. 

Rallway Gardening Association—W. F. Hut- 
chison, Sewickley, 

Society for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

Seetety of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York. 
Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 
Western Walnut Assoctation— Meade, 

‘yrenco, Ore. 


a 


Exchange—W. P. 


Association—W. P. 





Hail Insurance—lFrank A. Weber, Nursery, 
0. 
Tr portation—-—Chas. M. Sizemore, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex. 
Nomenclature—J. Horace McFarland, Harris- 
burg Pa. 


Tariff—irving Rouse. Rochester, N. Y 
Press—Ralph T. Olcott, Rochester, N. Y. 
Distribution—M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn. 
Pablicity—IF. L. Atkins, Rutherford, Minn. 
Telegraphic Code—lt. C. Chase, Chase, Ala. 
Landscape—W. H. Wyman, N. Abington, Mass. 
Legisiation—William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCLATIONS 
American Nurserymen’s Prot ive 

tion—President, Irving Rouse, Sw --~ 

N. Y¥.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dres- 





her, Pa. Meets annually in June. 
American Retall Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association—President, W. Marshall, 


Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 
Princeton, II. eets annually in June. 
Ansociation of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec- 
retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Associatio 
—President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Sec: 
retary, Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 


ARE YOU POSTED? 

It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading this publication 
thoroughly every month? Read this issue 
through from cover to cover—and then de- 
cide. 





A CASH PROPOSITION 
Readers of this publication who are in a 
position to procure subscriptions for this 
Journal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 121 Ellwanger & Barry bullding, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Sureerymeca’s Association—Presi- 
oS Apmetrong, Ontarie; secretary, 
ereckebDerg Los Angeles. 


c dine Axsectntio. =o earnge —rreaigons, 
> Smit woua, Ont.; Secy., C. P. 
: : lls, Ont. 
‘ cotlout he: ‘woryreen’s Association—Presi- 
tual ‘a )povell, New Haven; Secre- 
tary, F. L Thomas, Meriden. 
idaho Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Anton ae, Pa er Idaho; Seere- 
tary-Treasurer, J ttooy, Boise, Idahe. 
Massachusetts Kadreith. ov Association— 
President, E. W. Breed, Clinton, Mass.: 
— aan Winthrop H. Thurlow, West 
ew jury 


Mississippi Nurserymer’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Theo BecBhtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural ollege. 


Montana Nurserymen’s Associatios—E. A. 
Calmettos, Helena, Mont. 


New England Nurserymen’s Asseciation— 
President, A. P. Horne, Manchester, N. H 
Secretary, D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, R. L. 

New Jersey Association Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, Carl H. Flemer, Springfield; Secre- 
tary, A. F. Meisky. 

New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Edward 8S. Osborne; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sec’y, H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y. 

Northern Nurserymen’s Associtation—Secre- 
tary E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

ote Nurserymen’s Association—President 


lfernta 


J. Dinsmore, Troy, O.; Secretary, W. 

B. Cole, Painesville, O. 
Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, C. F. Breithaupt, Richland, 
Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Tonnen- 


son, Tacoma. 


Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 





President, S. A. Miller, Milton, Ore.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, 
Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Venosylvania Nurserymen’s ssociation — 
Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville, 

Seuthern Nurserymen'’s Ausoviation—Presi- 
dent, Harry Nicholson, Winchester, Tenn.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, 0. Joe Howard, Pom- 
ona, N, C. 

Tennessee Nuarserymen'’s Association——Presi- 
dent, Col. Geo. W. Poague, Graysville, Tenn.; 
Secretary, G. M. Bentiey, Knoxville, Tenn 


Texas Nurserymen’s Association—President, 
Will B. Munson, Denison; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John 8S. Kerr, Sherman. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shrevkhise, Augusta; Secretary 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen-—Presi- 
dent, E. M. Sherman, Charles City, Iowa; 
Vice-President, W. C. ‘Reed, Vincennes, Ind.; 
Secretary-treasurer, George W. Holsinger, 
Rosedale, Kan. 





BAILEY’S NEW STANDARD 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


In Six Volumes—Now Complete—$36.00 


American fruits Publishing Company, by special 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work 
Six large quarto volumes. 
24 full page exquisite color 
96 beautiful full page sepia halftones. 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 


on easy terms. 
than 3,600 pages. 
plates. 


40,000 plant names. 


The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 
the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 
enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 


kind whatsoever. 


PPP DLL DD 


More Peach trees, 


of Norway 


Spruce, 


PPP PPPD IID 





woe 


~~ 


for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 


contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 


for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 


Containing complete description. 


trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing, Co. 


Ellwanger & Barry Bldg. 





Peach 


Ine. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





WwW. T. HOOD & CO. 
OLD DOMINION NURSERIES 


For SPRING 1917 


A complete line of Nursery Stock. 
Apple trees etc, 
Maples, 
California and Amoor River Privet, 
Peach Seed, 
Peach Seedlings size of lead pencil. 


Send us your list for quotations 





Currants 
Spirea Van Houtte 


Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 


Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


WE OFFER 


WAAAAAA 


Special prices on 
We also offer a nice line 
Oaks, Oriental Planes etc. 
1 and 2 yr. Norway 
Naturals. Also 


Pin 


WAAAAALY 


Tenn. and N. C. 


POPPI ILI ILIA 





The Monroe Nursery 


Est«bli-hed 1847 


Offers a fine stock of 


Gooseberries 
Berberis 


MONROE, MICH. 



























































































_ment: 25 cents per line; minimum akevee 
| $1.00 per issue. 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 





“GENERAL NURSERY STOCK } 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora, Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 
c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunbergli Seedlings a Specialty. Large 
Steck in All Grades. General Line of Nur- 
sery Stock. 


INDIANA 
Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
—General line of fruit and ornamental nur- 
sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees in 
almost any size wanted. 


IOWA 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—General line of high grade nursery 
stock. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DO AH—Complete line of high quality nursery 
stock for the wholesale trade. Apple seed- 
lings. Grafts. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, ete. 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SON CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Ornamentals, roses, clemantis, tree 
hydrangeas, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
eign houses selling French fruit tree seed- 
lings. Relgian Azaleas, exotic plants, etic. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 





Commercial Nursery Co., Winchester, Tenn. 
Branch Nurseries, Monticello Fila. 


We grow Pear, Peach, Plum, Apple, Apri- 
cot and General Nursery Stock; as good as 
can be grown. The best Paper Shell Pecans, 
Satsuma Oranges, Figs and Japan Persim- 
mons at our branches. Write for prices. 





AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses and Hardy Bulbs for the 
Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
Si Barclay Street. 


W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
goede stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 

Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWES? PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
QUALITY. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals: 
Apple Seed; Kansas Apple Seedlings; Fruit 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from 
prominent French grower. 


NEW JERSEY 


PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, 
N. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock, 
European importations. 


OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issue catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 


TENNESSEE 


RIVERVIEW NURSERY, MeMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc., at special low prices. 
We grow millions of Privet-Amoor iver, North 
and South; Ciliatam, Ca pra nd 


THE GLOBE NURSERIES, BRISTOL — 
150,000 Peach Trees for sale, Standard Sorts, 
Special Price on Sizes 9-16 to 1 inch. 


VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


SEEDLINGS, ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEK A—Fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


F. W. WATSON & Co., TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stocks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. 
Quality. 

L. R. TAYLOR & SONS, TOPEKA, KAN.— 
Apple Seedlings: French avd Japan Pear 
Seedlings; Fruit Trees, 


KENTUCKY 


WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 


Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs. 


and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 


American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchasers 


CHERRIES, ETC. 


| 
INDIANA. 

| W. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
}one and two year. General line of other 
stock. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 
old. 


| SMALL FRUITS 
NEW YORK 

T. S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA—Longest | 
Established growers Grape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 

R. B, GRIFFITH, FREDONIA—Grape Vines, 
Currants, Gooseberries. 

FOSTER-COOKE CO., FREDONIA—Grape 
Vines, Currants, Gooseberries. 

JOSSELYN NURSERY CO., FREDONIA— 
Largest growers in America of Grape Vines. 
Also grow Gooseberries, Currants and other 
small frnits. 





OHIO 
WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grapevines. Small Fruits a Specialty. 
W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price list. 
Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon application. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., DAY- 


TON, O.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 
BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 


stocks and ornamental stocks. Wholesale 
trade list free. 


HOLLAND 

FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOOP—High 
arade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion, Illustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIES, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, 51 
Rarelay St. 


Particular as to Grades and | 


SEEDS 


FREE 1917 PLANTING GUIDE and Pure 
Seed Book! 96 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated in many colors. Describes latest, best 
varieties vegetables, flowers, field crops, 
fruits, shrubbery, ete. A dictionary on gard- 
ening! Flower lover's delight! Field crop 
suide! An orchardist’s manual! Berry- 
xrower’s book. A postal gets it. Don’t buy 
seeds until you read it. GALLOWAY BROS, 
& CO., Pure Seed Specialists, Waterloo, lowa. 





NO MATTER WHAT 

Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 
ford to be without ‘‘American Nurseryman’’ 
declared by leading Nurserymen throughout 
the country to be beyond question the most | 
able and valuable Nursery Trade Journal 
published. 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by od 
vear. 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and ————| 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
86 Pine St., New York City 








‘$5 Nursery Directory for $1. 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
ublished. Every State; Canada and 
oreign. Based on official sources. 

Revised to date. Lies flat, facilita- 

ting thecopying of addresses. Other 

improvements. 


NEW EDITION READY NOW 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 by 
American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


Commercial Horticulture 


NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen and Seedmen 
| desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 
culture in England and the continent of EKurop- 
| Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


‘HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
on receipt of $1.00, covering cost ot postage yearly. 
As the H. A. isa purely trade medium, applicants 
should, with the subscription, send a copy of theie 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong to thr 
nursery or seed trade, 


Established 1883 
4. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, ‘Eng. 











is mailed free on app 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well as 


ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 


In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


lication. 


TRANSON BrotrHERS & D. DAUVESSE’S NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors , 





WRITE DIRECT TO US 


Orleans, France 




















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications om any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editer; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here 
is concentrated class circulation of high character—ithe Trade 
Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than quan- 

ity. 
, AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
» that do not represent reliable concerns, 

> SUBSCRIPTIONS—‘AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent 
to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, 
postal or express money order is used, 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor and Manager 





THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---Apri! 1917 





INDEPENDENT AN! PANT fs §MERICAN NURSERY- 
fearless policy in harmon» «/\) (he @ wing ethics of modera 
business methods. 

WHAT THIS MAGATIN® © | 4 NDS MOM—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Pientieg PT ieid sed Nursery. An honest, 

Co-operation rather (hee ompeti(tee sad the encouragement 
of all that makes for the weitere of the ade and of each of ita 
units. 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and is the only Nursery 
Trade publication which is not owned by nurserymen. 

SF” This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announeements 
from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
hases of 
istribe- 


i 

' 

} 

' greatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its 

| Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and 
tion, 


39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Comment On Current Topics 


Ample provision for the comfort and con- 
venience of members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen at the Philadelphia 
convention in June has been made by the 
committee on arrangements of which 
Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., is the 
chairman. As announced in another column 
of this issue an entire floor of the Adelphia 
hotel has been reserved for the use of the 
Association, providing convention hall, ex- 
hibition hall and three rooms for the use 
of the secretary and committees. These 
accommodations are provided without 
charge in return for the making of the 
Adelphia hotel the headquarters of the 
convention. Mr. Meehan was foremost in 
the selection of Philadelphia as the meeting 
place and he has been the first to announce 
definite and important arrangements for the 
convention. We know that some of the 
other committees are at work. Chairman 
Mayhew has been busy for some time on 
program details. 

* * * 

We are advised that at the last meeting of 
the Western Association of Nurserymen a 
point which was touched upon very strong- 
ly was the making of catch advertisements 
of some articles below cost or very low in 
order to get persons to write in, with the 
hope that some other articles could also 
be sold at living prices. This is an old 
scheme in other trades. We believe it is 
never resorted to by establishments whose 
reputation is too high to permit the intro- 
duction of the bargain counter. It is the 
accepted policy of the five and ten cent 
store where the crowds it attracts obstruct 
the sidewalks about the entrances long be- 
fore the daily opening hour. It is a fea- 
ture, too, of the modern department store- 
but then the latter openly invades the field 


of the nurseryman! 
. * *” 


The question of prices for nursery stock 
is not so complicated as some would have 
us believe. What would happen if the 
wholesale nurseryman of the country would 
adopt as their slogan: 

“We sell to the trade only. We do not 
compete with our own customers by 
selling to planters.” 

That is the slogan which has been adopt- 


ed by a well-known firm of wholesalers in 


New York state and it has flashed forth 
from the advertisement of this concern in 
the columns of the American Nurseryman 
for months. We are proud of that adver- 
tisement as a model of what a wholesale 
nurseryman’s policy should be. 

And here’s another—it is just what would 
be expected of a young but remarkably lusty 
New Jersey wholesale concern: 

“We do not compete with our cus- 
tomers through Agents, Catalogues, Auc- 
tions or Department Stores. 

“We solicit the support of those in 
the Trade who approve of that policy.” 
What would happen, we ask, if the whole- 

salers of the country in the nursery trade 
would adopt and conscientiously practice— 
as we firmly believe the two concerns 
quoted are doing—either or both of these 
slogans? 

Why, the retailer in the nursery trade 
would thrive happily, hearty in his co-oper- 
ation with the wholesale on a solid, known 
basis, enabled to extend his operations so 
greatly as to double or triple his demands 
upon the wholesaler for stock who would 
be made happy thereby and by the knowl- 
edge that his determination to do _ busi- 
ness on good business lies—with genuine 
co-operation—was the determination of all 
wholesalers. 

Too visionary? A_ beautiful dream? 
Why , it is just such “dreams” that bring 
Edison results, that bring the results seen 
in the case of any successful industry. All 
about us the thing is being done. Ask your 
coal dealer. 

* * ~ 

Some pointed remarks are made by the 
sales manager of the Hawks Nursery Com- 
pany in an article in this issue. Our read- 
ers have heard from Mr. Hanson before. 
He speaks as one having a conviction and 
he is entitled to a hearing. He talks to the 
point. And now he has cited a definite case. 

It seems to us that right here is the key 
to the situation. Let us get right down to 
facts and bring them to light, to the end 
that all may know just what is causing dis- 
satisfaction here and there. Only in that 
way it seems to us, can an effective remedy 
be applied. 

A man who is ailing may complain for a 
while and go about his regular duties. He 





may become grouchy and find fault with his 
associates; but when his trouble becomes 
serious enough he consults a physician who 
is never satisfied with generalities. Details 
must be given and a spade must be called 
a spade. Then the right remedy may be 
applied. 

When a community has passed through 
a period of complaining about conditions 
and resolves to correct them, the remedy 
is generally applied only after a heart-to- 
heart talk in which names are spoken right 
out in meeting and definite practices in 
error are brought into the lime light. 

There has been a deal of complaining 
about conditions in the nursery trade. Is 
it not about time that the community of 
nurserymen should gather in Philadelphia, 
say about June, and have a heart-to-heart 
talk on practices in error, naming names 
and places and dates and turning on the 
lime-light generally? 

Just so soon as it is realized that a tran- 
saction in violation of good business policy 
is likely to become general trade property, 
just so soon will the number of such transac- 
tions dwindle remarkably. Why not? 

* * * 

Directly in line with what American Nur- 
seryman continually advocates—the adin- 
terim consideration and discussion of trade 
matters so that more intelligent action can 
be taken in annual convention—is President 
Watson’s reminder that in the two days of 
the convention not more than a small part 
of the year’s work can be done. “That 
work,” he says, “must be done largely be- 
tween conventions and not by your officers 
nor your committees, but by yourselves. 
Your officers and committees are merely 
your executive clerks. 

* * 

President Watson urges the members of 
the American Association to take an active 
parti n its affairs. “I want to see all the 
members help run things,” he says. He has 
departed from the one-man committee idea, 
as shown by the well-filled lists of commit- 
tee members which have been published. 
We hope the spirit of full co-operation with 
the president’s whole-hearted endeavor will 
be manifested throughout the coming con- 
vention. It ought to be manifested in var- 
ious ways throughout the year. 
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Headquarters for the Philadelphia Convention 


The forty-second annual convention of 
the American Association of Nurserymen 
will be held at the Hotel Adelphia, Chest- 
nut and 13th streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 27-29, 1917. 

Chairman Thomas B. Meehan of the 
committee on arrangements, and President 
John Watson of the Association, last month 
completed arrangements by which the Asso- 
ciation will have the use of an entire floor 
of the hotel, including assembly room, secre- 
tary’s office, exhibit room and committee 
rooms. 

Some description of the convention head- 
quarters is appended: 

“It was not by chance or accident that 
the cornerstone of the stately and grace- 
ful Hotel Adelphia was laid at the inter- 
section of Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 
—the center of Philadelphia's business acti- 
vity. The men who planned this notable 
structure planned to make it more than a 
hotel—a home, where citizen and stranger 
alike would find the cordial the 
comfort and genuine hospitality, which is 
the real spirit of the City of Brotherly 
Love. And they chose a place just out of 
the rush of noise and traffic that would be 
easily accessible. The traveler arriving at 
either the Pennsylvania or Reading Railway 
Station can be resting in the home atmos- 
phere of the Adelphia after a short walk or 
ride of two blocks. 

“No other site affords such ready access 
to the wholesale and financial districts, the 
retail shops, theaters, churches and the 
many points of interest in this most historic 
of American cities. 

“The beautiful Italian facade, with its 
wide carriage porch, free from vain | at- 
tempts at over-adornment, gives promise of 
the good taste and refinement to be found 
within. It is not only inviting, but it seems 
to extend a personal invitation to enter. 

“Within the big doors, the atmosphere of 
welcome and hospitality, or harmony and re- 
finement, is in keeping with its outward ap- 
pearance. In the very details of decora- 
tions, furnishings, and even the lighting, 
there is no jarring note—but everything the 
best of taste, the perfect fitness of every- 
thing is apparent. The lobby gives you a 
sense of airiness and solidity. Paneled walls 
and graceful pillars of soft-toned Italian 
marble uphold the ceiling high above the 
first and mezzanine floors and extend away 
before you into clear, roomy spaces on 
every side. The floor, laid in marble mosaic, 
is covered with rich Kermanshah rugs, 
while the windows are hung with draper- 
ies of mulberry silk velour. 

“Directly opposite the main entrance is 
a beautiful interior vista, flanked by marble 
columns and ending in a picture aglow with 
life and color. This includes the 
French Restaurant, with its decorations of 
ivory and gold in the style of Louis XVI. 
Here draperies, furnishings and all the ap- 
pointments, even to napery and silver, are 
specially designed and in keeping with the 
luxurious and refined character of the room. 

Another charming restaurant is the Grill, 
or English Room, directly beneath the lobby. 
While less pretentious than the French Res- 
taurant, it has an individuality that makes 
a special appeal to many. 

“The mezzanine floor, with its wide, open 
balconies looking down at one point into the 
lobby and at another into the beautiful 


welcome, 


vista 


restaurant, is a spot which charms you by 
its quiet atmosphere and will call you back 
again and again. 


On one side, above the 





lobby, are the writing- and retiring-rooms 
for women; on the other, a large lounge and 
writing-room for men, with telegraph, tele- 
phone and skilled stenographers 
available. 

“There are four hundred sleeping rooms, 
arranged singly and en suite, every room 
having an abundance of light and air, with 
perfect ventilation, private bath, circulating 
ice water, telephone and every convenience 
which would add to the complete comfort 
of the guest. The furnishings and decor- 
ations of each bedroom have been planned 
with special care, and in them the skill of 


always 


artist and decorator has achieved a special 
triumph in the perfect harmonizing of the 
useful with the artistic. In some the furni- 
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mahogany 
them 


is of hazelwood, in 
enamel. 


ture others 
or French gray In all of 
harmony and good taste prevail.” 

The rates quoted the committee 
Room for one person, with bath, per day, 
$3.00; for two persons, with bath, per day, 
$5.00. Reservations should be made in ad- 
vance. 


are: 


How Lumber Men Advertise 

At the Milwaukee convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen the 
advertising fund of the Red Gum lumber 
men’s association was referred to as an 
example of what might be done in a similar 
manner for the nursery trade. Here is what 
the lumber men of the country are planning 
now in the way of general publicity, as re- 
ported by Printers’ Ink. 

While figures recently published regard- 
ing 1917 advertising appropriations by lum- 
ber associations are misleading, in that 
many of these organizations have not yet in- 
dicated what will be attempted this year, it 
is quite certain that there will be more lum- 
ber campaigns running than ever before, 
and that the amount invested will set a new 
record for this field. 

Most of the campaigns which have been 








fore will be continued, 

orf Gas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which, it is said, will have available 
about $50,000, $35,000 of which should goin 
advertising. J. T. Kendall, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been em- 
ployed as secretary of the Oak association, 
and has opened his offices at Memphis, 
Tenn., where the Gum organization also ha& 
its headquarters. 

References to plans for advertising by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Chicago, are based principally on 
prospects of this organization, according to 
Secretary Kellogg, as its membership is 
composed of other associations, most of 
which have not yet indicated the amount of 
the assessment to be levied in behalf of the 
national organization's promotion fund. 
Secretary Kellogg also said that advertising 
would be the last instead of the first thing 
taken up. Personal work in the field among 
the architects, engineers and retail lumber 
dealers willl be given first place, so that 
when the association starts to use paid 
space it will have something to advertise. 

The West Coast Association, which was 
reported to have $210,000 ready to invest in 
advertising has not yet raised a fund, and 
the money it secures for National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association. The Redwood 
people on the Pacific Coast are developing a 
campaign of moderate size, however. The 
Southern Pine Association has not indicated 
how much money it will appropriate, but it 
will continue its advertising, and the White 
Pine Bureau, with a fund of $100,000, will 
be much in evidence The Northern Hemlock 
Association will invest about $25,000, and 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose campaign is the oldest of the 
lot, will continue on a big scale with an 
appropriation of about $50,000. he Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is ex- 
pected to use $15,000 or so in advertising. 

William Jennings Bryan is said to be en- 
deavoring to extend the producing season of 
the alligator pear at his Florida farm. 


’ ? re her 


A Progressive Nurseryman 
Those who know Lloyd C. Stark, vice- 
president of the Stark Bros. Nurseries and 
Orchards Companies, would expect him to 
be foremost in the business activities of his 
home town and to be the president of the 
louisiana, Mo., Commercial Club, which he 


is. Here’s what he was doing only last 


month: 

A committee representing the Louis- 
iana Commercial club departed late 
Friday night (March 16) aboard the 
“Hummer” for Chicago to meet there 
with Speaker Champ Clark and officials 
of both the Burlington and Chicago and 
Alton railroads in connection with the 
Commercial Clvb’s fight to bring the 
$11,000,000 government armor plant to 
Louisiana. 

The members of the committee now 
in Chicago are President Lloyd C. Stark, 
Col. C. G. Buffom and George E. Lynott. 
The Commercial Club arranged with 
Spesker Clark, recently returned from 
Wasrhineton, President D. G. Bierd of 
the Alton and President Hale Holden 
of the Burlington to meet the Louisiana 


buriness men at Chicago. 
Every possible step will be taken by 


the Commercial Club directorate to lo 
cate the armor plant here. Through 
the clvh the Armor Plant Board was 
indnced to send one of its members, 
Capt. Bakenhnus of the United States 
Navy, to inspect various sites offered 
the covernment. 

The naval officer spent more than four 
hours in Louisiana last Saturday going 
over the grounds with the Armor Plant 
Committee of the Commercial Club, 
composed of Lloyd Stark, Col. Charles 
Brffum, George E. Lynott, E. A. Parks, 
J. C. Thornton and J. E. Pollock. 

A decision as to the location of this 
plant probably will be made sometime 
in the near future. 


J. P. Poland, Box 262, Springfield, Mass., 
wants buds or scions of an improved shag- 
bark hickory. 
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The Children’s Orange 


The New Citrus Industry of the Southland—John Francis Glennon, Mobile, Ala. 


The Cranford ladies’ rule that “The only 
polite and proper way to eat an orange is to 
lock yourself in a room and go ti it” was 
promulgated before the advent of the Sat- 
suma orange. Certainly the California 
Navel and Florida oranges were never in- 
tended to be eaten on the street, and never 
at all without a spoon and with great cir- 
cumspection. 

Of recent years there has been introduced 
along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico an 
orange wholly lacking in the defects of the 
old type orange and in other respects with- 
out a peer in the citrus world. 

If you have never eaten a Satsuma, grasp 

the first opportunity to buy some and here- 
“after you will not simply ask for oranges 
but will specify Satsuma. That you may 
know it, and not have a substitute palmed 
off on you, look for a medium sized orange, 
flattened at the stem and at the blossom 
end, of a deep rich golden color, with a thin 
rind that peels easily with the fingers and 
without the use of a knife or any other in- 
strument. You may be sure it is a Satsuma 
if in peeling it no white adheres to the pulp 
and your orange is seedless. Do not fear a 
muss or soiled hands for the rind separates 
easily and readily from the pulp, and the 
segments almost fall apart, so that no juice 
is spilled or wasted. You may peel a Sat- 
suma wearing silk or kid gloves and not soil 
the gloves in the least. No finger bowl or 
spoon is necessary in eating this orange. 

The flesh is of the finest grain, delicious, 
tender, rich in juice and simply exquisite. 
It is seedless, and it will, as soon as its qual- 
ities are appreciated, become the children’s 
orange. A babe of three years can safely 
be handed a Satsuma without fear of ill ef- 
fects. The child will be able to peel it with- 
out help, and will not soil its frock or hands, 
nor will the baby swallow a seed, for there 
are no seeds to swallow. 

But to appreciate the Satsuma, you must 
travel Southward in the Autumn to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, to Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, and there see the 
typically Japanese shape and growth of 
orange trees simply burdened to overbear- 
ing with these deep-golden, luscious oranges. 

When one speaks of bearing orange trees, 
one instinctively thinks of a large tree to 
which you look upward to see the fruit, but 
the Satsuma, like most Japanese plants, ap- 
pears dwarfed, seldom exceeding eight feet 
in height; it is of a drooping type, and the 
greater part of the tree’s fruit is not above 
the level of one’s eyes. The fruit is borne 
in clusters and in great profusion; a single 


. *ygthee producing as many as three thousand 


granges. Even when the golden harvest is 


“gathered, the cone-like, drooping trees, cov- 


ered with their deep green leathery foliage 
in the dead of Winter, are a joy to see. 

The propagation of these trees is a fas- 
cinating study in itself. The nurseryman 
first plants in rows, seed of the Citrus Tri- 
foliata, the hardiest known citrus plant, hav- 
ing withstood a temperature of 2 degrees 
Fahrenheit. When the Citrus Trifoliata has 
reached a suitable growth, it is then budded 
with an eye of a healthy and prolific Sat- 
suma, which in time grows, and the Citrus 


-Trifoliata is cut from the top down to the 


bud to make way for the oncoming Satsuma. 
It is a rapid grower and one year after bud- 
ding it is taken up from its nursery bed and 
set out in the orchard. In two short years 
you may gather fruit which is borne in in- 
creasing numbers year after year, far be- 





yond the age of the average fruit tree, for 
in Japan there are bearing Satsumas known 
to be over six hundred years of age. Photo- 
graphs of these old trees show them to be 
of enormous circumference, but of compar- 
atively small height, vet invariably laden 
with the delicious sugar-sweet oranges. 

The Citrus Trifoliata must have been in- 
digenous to China and Japan, for it has 
been known for centuries past. In many 
parts of the Flowery Kingdom, it is planted 
in hedge rows, and when trimmed its com- 
pact growth makes the hedge tops so firm 
that the Japanese children are often seen 
playing and running on the tops of the 
hedges. This Citrus Trifoliata is a decidu- 
uous plant, and will live even when covered 
with ice and snow and the Japanese have 
for ages past budded the Satsuma on its 
hardy, cold-resisting stock to insure it 
against the attacks of the extreme cold and 
disease. 

In the year 1869, one George R. Hall im- 
ported the first Satsuma trees to the State 
of Florida. These trees were planted with- 
out the thought of any commercial use. A 
few years later a resident of Jacksonville, 
Florida, Mrs. Van Valkenburg, Widow of 
Robert B. Van Valkenburg, United States 
Minister to Japan, imported a large number 
of trees and shrubs for experimental pur- 
poses, and among these plants were several 
Satsumas. 

From that time until the Nineties little 
progress was made in propagating the Sat- 
suma. But in 1890 some trees were planted 
in Baker County, Florida. In 1895 a grove 
was planted in Jackson County, Mississippi. 
In 1896 another grove started in Baldwin 
County, Alabama, and the planting has gone 
steadily forward until the industry has 
reached undreamed of proportions and most 
happy results. 

A narrow belt of land reaching from Wal- 
ton County, Florida, on the east, to the 
Pearl river on the west, with a depth inland 
of less than one hundred miles, is the Sat- 
suma belt of the Gulf Coast. The sandy, 
loamy soil, the evenly distributed and cop- 
ious rainfall, the salt laden breezes of the 
Gulf, the lack of extremes in temperature, 
make this section the ideal Satsuma land. 
Killing freezes are seldom seen, sweltering 
heat never comes, for the breezes of the 
Gulf temper the hottest summer days, and 
the rainfall, though abundant, is most even- 
ly distributed throughout the year, averag- 
ing approximately five inches per month. 
An Alabama Satsuma grower would balk at 
California’s per acre cost for irrigation, for 
the great Provider of Good irrigates his 
acres every month in the year, and especial- 
ly when most needed by timely thunder- 
showers. 

Whereas the Satsuma industry is a new 
venture it has already proved more than a 
success. A box of Satsumas brings more on 
the market than any California Navel or 
Florida Sweet Oranges could bring. In the 
short space of ten years, 1,500,000 Satsumas 
have been planted in Alabama alone, (small 
lots of 10 to 100 not counted). Today there 
are over two million orange trees planted in 
the Gulf Coast Satsuma belt. At six years 
of age, a Satsuma tree, if properly cared for, 
will provide at lease $4.00 worth of fruit. It 
is easy to figure what the income of the Sat- 
suma growers will be when all the trees 
now planted come into bearing, and the 
planting grows larger by hundreds of thous- 
ands each year. Such is the enthusiasm 


among the growers of this wonderful fruit 
that a day is set aside each year to rejoice 
and celebrate. It is made a civic holiday 
along the Gulf Coast and the celebration is 
held in the City of Mobile, the center of the 
industry. 

Not only has the industry grown by leaps 
and bounds, but the fame of the fruit has 
gone far abroad. Northern and western 
farmers are the largest investors. You have 
but to show them an acre of Satsumas pro- 
ducing $1,000.00 per year, the truck grown 
between not counted, and they wax enthu- 
siastic. Thousands of acres of “cut over 
land” covered with old pine tree stumps for 
long years prior to the advent of the Sat- 
suma, are now being cleared, fenced, and 
brought under cultivation. These acres but 
a few years ago, might have been purchased 
at $1.00 to $5.00 per acre, but they are now 
selling for ten to twenty times that price. 

Instead of blackened stumps and gang- 
ling pine saplings the Gulf Coast of Florida, 
Alabama and Mississippi is fast becoming a 
smiling orange land. In the spring the air 
is laden with the delicate delicious perfume 
of orange blossoms, the sweetest fragrance 
on earth, and in the fail the landscape is 
simply one long procession of cone-like 
dark green trees covered with rich-golden 
clusters of Satsumas, the Queen of Oranges. 


Get Acquainted 

Various meetings of retail nurserymen 
have been held with the “get acquainted” 
idea in mind. Two such meetings were re- 
cently held at Geneva, N. Y., and Newark, 
N. Y., by the nurserymen at these places. 
These two meetings are worthy of special 
mention as the “get acquainted” idea was 
a cOmplete success; a real, genuine, under- 
the-skin feeling of good fellowship. 

It will be of special interest to all mem- 
bers of the fraternal order of “Yellow Dogs” 
that four candidates were “taken in” and 
instructed in the rights and mysteries of 
degree work of the order. 

The entertainment feature of these two 
meetings was a bowling match. The New- 
ark boys sapolioed the Geneva fellows in 
both contests. The scores follow: 

First contest at Geneva, February 3d. 


Geneva 1 2 3 Totals 
SRT a aiaru'ate wate 116 122 117 355 
SE dGukenmaee 126 132 139 397 
Brown ..... sin 122 129 358 
Bowden ...»...... 153 150 127 430 
i Stiwccaneed 152 127 135 414 
654 653 647 1954 
Newark 
ne 120 83 129 332 
RE Seeker « path ot 137 146 142 425 
ke ee ee 161 146 104 411 
Fortmiller ....... 147 172 125 444 
aa 141 202 199 543 


707 749 699 2155 
Second contest at Newark, March 3d. 
9 


Geneva 2 3 Totals 
a ee 180 116 141 437 
DD vicnxstauce 173 127 118 418 
ES ee 176 165 144 485 
Ee eer 117 122 129 365 
Bae Pe diccaces 181 256 158 595 
827 786 690 2303 
Newark 
ee 202 196 162 560 
Fortmiller ........ 231 159 129 519 
BE ons wen ae 149 183 169 501 
in 5.5 oie aha 164 152 164 480 
Kennedy .........203 223 235 661 


949 913 850 2751 
Not Under the Ban 

“American Nurseryman” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does’ not come under 
this ban. It is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 
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Black Walnuts for Roadsides 
HENRY STABLER 

“The planting of nut trees along all the 
public highways of the country would, in 
less than twenty years, resujt in a crop, 
the food value of which would be greater 
than at present produced by the entire live- 
stock industry of the country.” So says 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg. 

When we read this remarkable assertion, 
then note a few of our roadsides as they are, 
we cannot help but wonder at the ineffi- 
ciency and waste exemplified in the average 
American roadside. One such is now in 
sight of my window. Sassafras, scrub oak, 
“old field” pines, and briars—particularly 
briars, line it on both sides. If this growth 
remain there for the next fifty years, it will 
still be as barren and unsightly as now, and 
of as little value for timber and shade. Yet 
this road is typical, in a general way, of 
millions of miles of country roads in this 
land of the free and improvident, and for 
our sins will be, unless and until something 
more useful and ornamental is planted. The 
roadsides are there, they are suited to trees, 
so Nature grows trees of her own planting 
and cares not if man cannot use them when 
mature. 

But suppose the owner of this roadside 
had planted it in, say, black walnut fifty 
years ago. After the trees had been estab- 
lished, the cost of growing them would have 
been the same as the cost of growing a like 
number of sassafras, and the contrast in 
value between a fifty-year-old, well-grown 
black walnut and a sassafras is enough to 
make a practical man smile. The black 
walnut might be worth fifty dollars for tim- 
ber, to say nothing of its value as a nut 
producer. I know one sixty-five-year-old 
black walnut in this state which is worth 
over one hundred dollars for timber. Its 
latest crop of nuts was worth over twenty 
dollars. 

NOT ALL ROADSIDES SUITABLE 

Of all our valuable timber trees, none are 
more particular about soil conditions than 
the walnut. It follows that it would be in- 
judicious to plant black walnut on all our 
roadsides, whether suitable or not. Many 
roadsides are too dry, and the black walnut 
tree is a moisture loving tree. Many are 
too poor, for the walnut is greedy for fer- 
tility. Some few are too wet, as the walnut 
requires a well-drained soil. But even rul- 
ing out these, probably one-third to one-half 
of our roadside mileage is naturally suit- 
able, and a large portion of the remainder 
is so situated alongside cultivated fields or 
cared for lawns that it could be enriched, 
and the trees be benefited by the cultivation 
of crops alongside. The best way to de- 
termine a soil’s suitability is to find some 
black walnut trees on the same type of soil. 
If they are thrifty it settles the point. But 
a single unthrifty tree nearby does not 
necessarily condemn a soil, for the tree may 
be of a variety that would not grow well on 
any soil. Such seedlings are common. 

Where conditions are suitable, it would 
be hard to pick a tree better for roadside 
planting. If a grafted variety of good 
foliage habit be selected, the black walnut 
may be ranked high among ornamentals. 
Requiring little attention after the first few 
years, the trees make a vigorous growth, 
come into bearing early, and soon produce 
an addition to the owner’s income without 
operating expense. Theft of the nuts by 
passers-by is not so serious a factor with 
the black walnut as with other nuts and 
fruits. And not least of its advantages, the 
roots go so deeply in soil of good fertility 
that they offer no competition to ordinary 
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farm crops. One may often find crops or 
lawns making excellent growth under the 
branches and right up to the trunk of a wal- 
nut patriarch, apparently uninjured by its 
roots or shade. 

ADVANTAGES OF GRAFTED TREES 

It should not be inferred from the fore- 
going that I recommend the planting of nuts 
or seedlings along roadsides, for any pur- 
pose except to raise stock to top-work later. 
Seedling trees may, and sometimes do, de- 
velop into valuable timber, but the mak- 
ing of timber is apparently as much de- 
pendent on variety as is the size or quality 
of the crop of nuts. It is only the trees of 
large size that command a worth while 
price for timber, and most seedlings would 
refuse to grow to such size. As matters 
stand, any one who plants seedling black 
walnut nuts is gambling, and the chances 
seem to be against him. After figuring with 
all the data at hand, I am of the opinion 
that some grafted trees at two dollars each 
are a better investment than most seedlings 
at fifteen cents. 

So let us plant a few nut trees along our 
roadsides, my friends, and if the spirit of 
foresight move us, let us plant a great many. 
As Mr. Littlepage has said, we can afford to 
wait for a grafted tree to bear. We are 
going to wait, anyhow, and if the tree is 
planted and growing, we are waiting for 
something instead of waiting for nothing. 


Nut Trees For Cold Climate 

Superintendent J. M. Dady of the Red 
Cliff Indian Agency at Bayfield, Wis. asks 
what nut trees might be planted along the 
highway on his reservation. 

Bayfield is away up in the northern end 
of Wisconsin on Lake Superior and a pretty 
cold spot. On the other hand violent 
weather changes are tempered by the neigh- 
boring waters of Lake Superior. The grow- 
ing of nut trees in this vicinity would offer 
a valuable object lesson experimentally, 
and I would suggest working with the fol- 
lowing trees which may be obtained through 
any of the advertisers in the American Nut 


Journal. 
Number one Butternut. The  butter- 
nut is hardy as far north as Nova 


Scotia and the butternut crop has a fairly 
good market value. This market value will 
be increased if the best tree in any row of 
butternuts is employed for grafting all of 
the others when they come into bearing. 

Number two—The heart nut, Juglans cor- 
diformis. This is such a hardy tree in very 
cold parts of the Orient that it would be 
well worth while to try it out in northern 
Wisconsin. Nothing but seedling trees of 
this species can be obtained in this country 
as yet, but these trees bear early, and as 
with the butternuts one may graft or bud an 
entire row from some one tree which proves 
to be desirable. 

Number three:—Shagbark hickory. The 
shagbark hickory is hardy in southern 
Maine where the thermometer sometimes 
goes to thirty degrees below zero and I 
would suggest a trial of grafted shagbarks 
for Bayfield. The crops will have high 
money value for tres of grafted varieties. 


Number four—The beech will live pretty 
far north. Nothing but seedling trees can 


be obtained as yet, but a row of beech trees 
may be budded to a desirable kind after 
they get under way. 

Number Five:—European hazel, Corylus 
avelana. Some of the varieties of the 
European hazel, are extremely hardy and 
make very handsome small trees. I would 
suggest setting out a row of named va- 
rieties and then at the end of five years 
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set'ing out # larger row of the one or ones 
proving to be most desirable. 


Number six:—Horn hazel, Corylus cor- 
nute. This native American species will 
be hardy at Bayfield as I have 
seen it growing nearly to Hudson Bay. In 
the east it is little more than a big bush, 
but on the Pacific coast it grows to a 
height of thirty feet or more. I do not 
know what it would be at Bayfield. The 
nuts are not quite large enough to have 
great money value and the quality is not 
quite as good as that of the common Amer- 
ican hazel. It is not improbable that hy- 
brids between this species and some of the 
European hazels would give very valuable 
northern nut crops, and the work of hybrid- 
izing would be easily done by some of the 
Indians under instructions. 


Number seven:—Korean Pine, Pinus 
Koraensis. If this pine tree will bear as 
heavily as it does in Manchuria, of valuable 
nuts, the tree will serve purposes of utility 
not only for its nut crop but for its beauty, 
and also for windbreak purposes for apple 
and cherry orchards. The pine trees are 
particularly valuable for windbreak pur- 
poses in localities where the water table is 
high enough. They commit little theft from 
the soil, and aside from water do not with- 
draw many of the elements requisite for 
thrifty growth of deciduous trees. 

I would like to see the Chinkapins tried 
at Bayfield and also the Chinese chestnut, 
Castanea mollissima. The Chinkapins be- 
long pretty far south, but they and the 
Chinese chestnuts stand the hardest sort 
of climate punishment in Connecticut with- 
out showing any bad effects, and I am much 
interested to know how far north they really 
will grow. There would be no harm in ex- 
perimenting with a few grafted black wal- 
nuts, but in all probability the terminal twigs 
carrying pistillate flowers would be nipped 
by early September frosts. This would al- 
most certainly be true of the walnut, Jug- 
lans regia, of the pecans and of the almonds. 
I would suggest to Mr. Dady that the 
trees in this list be set at the following dis- 
tances apart. Butternuts fifty feet. Shag- 
barks fifty feet. European hazels twenty 
feet. Horn hazels fifteen feet. Korean 
pines thirty feet apart for nut purposes, 
and in a closely planted outer row for wind- 
break purposes. Chinese chestnuts forty 
feet apart. Chinkapins fifteen feet. 

ROBERT T. MORRIS. 
616 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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“A fact which the sooner it becomes 
generally recognized the better for all con- 
cerned is that a very large percentage of 
the western and northern pecans are richer 
in quality and of more pleasing flavor than 
are many of the named varieties represent- 
ed in the collection now on exhibiton at 
this convention.”—C. A. Reed, VU. S. Nut 
Culturist. 


According to the last federal census, 82,- 
000 farmers were then (1909) engaged in 
growing pecans, 64,000 in growing oranges 
and 10,00 in growing grapefruit; or 18,000 
more in pecans than in oranges and grape- 
fruit combined. Pecans are of commercial 
importance in seventeen states and of lim- 
ited importance in ten others. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
poses a quarantine against all importations 
of currant and gooseberry plants from 
Europe and Asia and has called a meeting 
on the subject in Washington, D. C., April 
10. 


The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, 
Conn., issues a business-like price list of 
general stock of wide variety, indexed and 
excellently arranged. 
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Michigan Quarantine 

Owing to the prevalence in New York, 
Penns’lvania, New England and other 
states, of the white pine blister rust (Peri- 
dernium strobi, Kelb), a disease likely to 
do much harm in Michigan to the white pine 
and other five-leaved pines as well as cur- 
rants and gooseberries if allowed to gain 
entrance into this state, the undersigned 
hereby gives notice that, by the authority 
conferred in Sections 11 and 17, Act 91, Pub- 
lic Acts of 1905, if any white pines or other 
five-leaved pines are shipped into this State, 
they will be seized as a public nuisance 
and destroyed. 

Since currants and gooseberries are also 
host plants for this disease and likely to 
introduce and disseminate the same, they 
will also be subject to seizure unless it can 
be shown that the white pine blister rust 
had not been found within one-half mile 
from where said plants have been grown. 
Nurserymen in other states intending to 
ship currants and gooseberries into Michi- 
gan or Michigan nurserymen desirous of 
transplanting foreign stock under their cer- 
tificates, should at once make special appli- 
cation for such privilege, accompanying the 
same with a complete statement of the facts 
in the case. 

This notice holds good until it is revoked. 

Signed March 19, 1917. 

L. R. TAFT, 
State Inspector of Nurseries 
and Orchards. 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture finds upon in- 
vestigation that there are 34,371 gasoline 
and kerosene farm tractors in use through- 
out the country. Illinois has 3202, Kansas 
2287, Texas 2235, lowa 2223, North Dakota 
2137, Indiana 1852, Minnesota 1575, Ohio 
1305, New York 1210, California 1358. 
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ROBERT GEORGE, Painesville, O. 
General Manager Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Something of the extent of the operations 
of Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O., is 
shown in a recent article in American 
Florist. As is well known, this company 
cultivates 1200 acres. The rose cellar con- 
tains more than 200,000 field-grown stock 
and more than 600,000 Manetti stocks. Fifty- 
seven acres are devoted to rose culture. 
The nursery supplies 140 carloads a week 
in the busy shipping season. This business, 
which has grown to such large proportions, 
was founded in 1854. Two small green- 
houses and a few acres formed the nucleus 
of the now great establishment. Officers 
are W. C. Harrison, president; Robert 
George, vice-president and general manager; 
J. H. Dayton, secretary and treasurer; C. 
H. Shumaker, assistant treasurer. Edward 
B. George is superintendent of the green- 
houses and assistant general manager. 
Robert George, the general manager, has 
been associated with the company for 48 
years and is still actively engaged; his great 
energy and knowledge of the business have 
had much to do with its success. 
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Kansas Quarantine 

The existence of the dangerous imported 
disease of white pine trees known as the 
White Pine Blister Rust (Peridernium strobi 
Kleb.), in several of our eastern states has 
been confirmed by federal authorities who 
are now advising a protective quarantine. 
In addition to the known infected areas, 
other localities are suspected of harboring 
the disease. 

Believing that the five-leaf pines, currants, 
and gooseberries of Kansas would be en- 
dangered by the shipment of all five-leaf 
pines, currants, gooseberries and all other 
species and varieties of the genera Ribes 
and Grossularia known to be carriers of 
this dangerous disease, into the state from 
outside sources, an absolute quarantine is 
hereby established, prohibiting the ship- 
ment into this state of all five-leaf pines, 
currants, gooseberries and all other species 
and varieties of the genera Ribes and Gros- 
sularia known to be carriers of this danger- 
ous disease. 

Hereafter and until further notice, by 
virtze of chapter 108, article 26, General 
Statutes of 1915, shipment into Kansas from 
any source of the species of pines, currants, 
gooseberries and their varieties hereinbe- 
fore named, is prohibited. 
Signed March 10, 1917. S. J. Hunter, 
Geo. A. Dean, 
J. C. Mohler, State Entomologists. 
Chairman. 


The Elm City Nursery Company, Wood- 
mont Nurseries Inc., New Haven, Conn., will 
now be able to proceed with the develop- 
ment of their extensive new nurseries at 
Woodmont, Conn., as the New Haven Rail- 
road’s plans which would have taken all 
their nursery properties, have been so 
changed as to make this posisble. The nur- 
sery Company is to be congratulated, as the 
location at Woodmont is an exceptionally 
good one. 
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In Storage 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
BERBERRY THUNBERGII 


Established 1857 
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Ready For 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
Fruit Trees 

Small Fruits F) 
Perennials 





THE ROCHESTER NURSERIES 
GROWERS OF QUALITY STOCK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Immediate Shipment 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 





See Our Surplus List a 
CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
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“Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Pres. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR SPECIALTY 
A large and complete line of high quality Nur- 
sery Stock for the wholesale trade 





CARLOTS OF 
APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH 


GREEN ASH (Fraxinus Lanceolata) ELM Ameri- 
can White, MAPLE SILVER, SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN, SHRUBS in assortment. 


Wanted 


5000 American Plum Seedlings No. 1. 


5000 American Plum Seedlings No. 2. 


50 Althea Colestis, tree form, 4-5 ft. 


Send for trade list and bulletins. Let us 
quote your wants. 


PRINCETON, 





57 Varieties 


‘‘There are 57 rules for success in business. 
The first is to deliver the goods;—never mind the 
other fifty-six.’’ 

The fellow who said that must have been a nur- 
servman; he said something; he knows. To sell 
what vou have and to deliver what you sell; grown 
with a know-how and served daintily and hot from 
the oven—or, not to mix it,—properly packed and 
shipped on time—that’s what makes us happy in 
the spring rush. 

We are trying to make folks happy. Our 
Spring List offers a combination of Goods and 
Quality and Service that will smooth those wrin- 
kles away. Don’t worry over shorts and delays. 


Write or wire: 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


NEW JERSEY 


April 1917 
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“A Bird in the Hand” 


Or a Box of Seedlings, for that matter, is worth 
a Dozen ‘‘Somewhere in France.’’ 


We have on hand a few Boxes of Pear Seedlings, 
7-12 m/m branched roots one year 8,000 to the box; 
And a few Boxes of Myrobolan Plum 5-9 m/m one 
vear packed 10,000 to the case. 


They will help out late buyers and complete those 
plantings. On hand now, ready for immediate 
shipment. 


Write or wire: 


John Watson & Company 


Newark, Wayne County, New York 


YKHUIS. 


D 
SKOOP NURSERY- STOCK 


FELIX & 
MIGH GRADE BO 


From HOLLAND farR,DUTCH LADy HANDS. 
To UNCLE Sam HER FINEST BRANDS. 























Nurserymen Sheuld Know 


That one of the fastest growing industries 
in the country is 


NUT CULTURE 


Demand for information as to Nursery-grown Nut Trees is 
insistent on all sides, Full information by specialists appears 
regularly in 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL 


Leading National Publication of the kind 
Subscription $1.26 Per Year Advertising Rate $2.10 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., I nc. 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Pointed Discussion on Use of Wholesale Lists 


The return of spring brings with it in ever 
increasing numbers that well-known “pest” 
known to retail nurserymen as the Whole- 
sale Price-list in Places Where It Does Not 
Properly Belong. 

It was indeed very unfortunate that the 
stinger in the Cashman resolution concern- 
ing the curtailment of the issuance of whole- 
sale price-lists was removed before passage 
at the Milwaukee convention last June. 
Without a penalty, a ruling or ordinance is 
null and void so far as a salutary effect is 
concerned. About all you get from the vio- 
lator of the agreement or ruling is an apol- 
ogy; whereas one might reasonably expect 
a cessation of infringement of rules if a 
fine or expulsion from the Society were a 


‘ part of the by-laws. So far as any actual 


good having been accomplished is cencern- 
ed, we all might just as well have saved our 
breath; saved a lot of time, discussion and 
energy in the passage of the Cashman reso- 
lution. We have not produced the nursery- 
man’s directory and the wholesaler goes 
merrily on, sending out his price-lists wher- 
ever he thinks the fishing is good and busi- 
ness will result. 

It has been said by some wholesale nur- 
serymen that retail nurserymen have been 
known to sell below what might be termed 
retail prices. In answer to that, if the 
wholesale nurserymen, individualiy or col- 
lectively, are in accord with the Cashman 
resolution, the sum and substance of which 
is that wholesale price-lists shall only go to 
men actually engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness who buy trees to sell again, what pos- 
sible interest can the wholesale nurseryman 
have in the prices the retail nurseryman 
makes? What business is it of his any how? 
It is only reasonable to credit the retailer 
with sense enough not to quote losing prices 
and in any event, he is never on level terms 
with the wholesaler when it comes to quot- 
ing prices. 

In the last issue of the trade journals, 
there have appeared some very fine articles 
written in the best of faith. They have 
been carefully thought out along the lines 
of harmony within the organization and no 
doubt with a view of placating the wrath of 
the retail nurseryman. This mantle of 
charity has been thrown about the should- 
érs of the retail nurseryman for a good 
many years, but each year the pill becomes 
a little more bitter and requires a little more 
of a wash to down it. If you were a retail 
nurseryman, how would you feel about the 
following? The city of West Allis, one-half 
mile south of Wauwatosa, now having a 
Socialist administration, conceived the idea 
of buying two thousand elms which they are 
going to plant on city streets and charge 
back to the property owners. Invitation 
bids were extended. Ten firms responded 
as given below: 

The Blue Mound Nursery Com- 


pany, West Allis, Wis.......... $ .70 
The Hawks Nursery Company, 
I in Cain a0. wty-e'e 6 .75 
Mt. Pleasant Nurseries, Corliss, 
a RS a eee rr rT ee 55 
The Coe, Converse & Edwards 
Company, Ft. Atkinson, Wis..... 1.15 
McKay Nursery Company, Pardee- 
I, hg ais ahb enim aes dae n we 59 
White Elm Nurseries, Oconomo- 
Dir. a. one cine clae Nan ee .75 
The Wm. H. Moon Company, Mor- 
CN ES aakéaWaek oat wadee.es 80 
The Jewell Nursery Company, Lake 
NT a has cata minting 75 


W. & T. Smith Co., Geneva, N.Y... .50 
Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., West 
UE INNS wrt baa weds a ome wed 65 


The trees, according to specifications, 


were to be 1% inch diameter twelve inches 
above the ground. This list contains four 
wholesale nurseries and one firm which does 
a wholesale and retail business. One of 
these wholesale firms has already received 
quite a large order from this company. We 
have been buying from this firm for many 
years. Is there any reason we should feel 
especially friendly when we find that a 
wholesale company whom we did business 
with, out-bid us so far that we are lost en- 
tirely? 

Another wholesale firm in Iroquois coun- 
ty, Ill., was favored with a good-sized order 
from us this spring. It came to our notice 
by accident that they were sending whole- 
sale lists to our town. To confirm this, we 
had one of our own stenographers living in 
a neighboring town send for a wholesale 
price-list. In due time this wholesale price- 
list was received accompanied by a letter 
to the effect that they were not allowed 
really to send out a wholesale price-list, but 
were doing it anyhow. This wholesale price- 
list was 20% higher than their regular price- 
list, but it contained a printed white slip 
stating that the prices were subject to a 
20% discount so that any firm or individual 
could get large or small lots of stock at 
identically the same prices as we would 
have to pay. Is there any reason why we 
should be friendly to this particular com- 
pany? 

It has just come to our notice that a nur- 
sery has been working up sentiment in 
Galesburg, Ill., we think he has the Rotar- 
ians back of the movement, to buy shrubs, 
trees and general nursery stock in whole- 
sale lots, presumably from him and give 
the citizens of Galesburg the benefit. Things 
are coming to a pretty pass when matters 
of this kind are going on unchallenged and 


if matters of this kind are allowed to go on 
as they are, it is only a question of time 
when the retailer will be shot to pieces in 
a business way and he can truthfully say 
to himself, “What good is the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen doing me and what 
is the use of paying dues and making an 
annual pilgrimage to the seat of the Con- 
vention?” 

I am satisfied from what I have learned 
lately that unless something that means 
something is done next June that will be 
of assistance to the retail nurserymen, there 
will be wholesale resignations from the as- 
sociation. Most of the retail nurserymen 
up in the western part have felt for a good 
while that unless they organize along lines 
that will work for their own benefit, they 
are never going to accomplish anything. 

A. C. Hanson, Sales Manager, 
The Hawks Nursery Co. 


Orchard Registration in New Zealand 


At the last session of the New Zealand 
Parliament the orchards and garden dis- 
eases act under the Department of Agricul- 
ture was enacted, which authorized the De- 
partment of Agriculture to require every 
person owning or occupying a lot or farm 
on which there was even a single fruit tree 
growing to register the same on or before 
October 26, 1916. This was the outgrowth 
of a request on the part of the nurserymen 
and the large fruit growers requesting the 
Government to impose a tax of 1/- 
(24 cents) per acre on all orchards contain- 
ing 1 acre or more, with the idea of using 
the income to assist in developing the in- 
dustry in general in this Dominion. The 
regulation requires all persons having at 
least one fruit tree on their property to reg- 
ister and permit inspection of the same, 
with the idea of having such trees destroy- 
ed providing they do not pass inspection, 
but there is no charge for registration in 
the case of orchards covering less than 1 
acre. 





Secret of Effective Publicity: Make It Interesting 





Many horticultural developments have a 
peculiar interest. Herein lies the clue for 
the most effective publicity. A recent issue 
of the Louisville, Ky., Evening Post said: 

J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury, Conn., is 
America’s peach king. He has 100,000 bear- 
ing trees in Georgia and 75,000 in Connecti- 
cut. 

About 1901, in walking through one of his 
Connecticut orchards, he observed a small 
seedling peach tree. It had barely come to 
fruiting age, but it showed a great vigor 
of growth. Its peaches were of unusual 
size and tinted with a deep yellow red 
color that pleased the eye and, strange to 
say, the peaches were practically fuzzless. 
Mr. Hale watched this tree for several years 
and each year the same magnificent fruit 
came and he resolved to exploit and propa- 
gate his new find. 

His vast holdings of orchards and his 
marvelous success as a producer induced 
many offers of friends to name new vari- 
eties after him, but he courteously and 
firmly declined all these tendered honors. 

His admirers insisted that this great 
seedling was worthy of his name and at 
last he said, let it be called the “J. H. 
Hale.” 

About this time a Republican caucus of 
the Connecticut Legislature nominated Mr. 
Hale for the United States Senate. A com- 
mittee came to his house and begged him to 
accept the honor, but he firmly said, “I can- 
not give up my ideal mission in life which 
is to induce larger peach growing. Politics 
has no attraction for me and I must refuse 
this great distinction you bring.” 

It is probably the only instance in the 
history of the republic where a man re- 
fused a seat in the Senate of the United 
States to follow horticulture. 

Now enarmored of his namesake he 
looked over the field of acquaintances and 
friends to find some one to put his pet peach 
on the market. 


The Elberta peach, one of the greatest 
fruits ever produced by nature, found as a 
seedling in Georgia, had revolutionized the 
peach trade. It brought every year hun- 
dreds of thousands to the Empire State of 
the South and made fortunes for many 
peach growers. 

Finally Mr. Hale selected Mr. W. P. 
Stark to put the claims of the “J. H. Hale” 
before the world. 

The man who had made the Delicious the 
best-known and most widely-planted apple, 
with his experience and enthusiasm, was 
just the man to set the “J. H. Hale” afloat 
on its splendid career. The public was re- 
sponsive. The Elberta had run its course 
and peach growers were glad to receive the 
new candidate for glory and fame. Last year 
over a million trees cf the “J. H. Hale” were 
sold and this year it is predicted a million 
and a half will be set out. The vastness 
of these figures can be realized when we 
calculate the acreage necessary to accom- 
modate this number of trees. They will fill 
up 21,425 acres, and in three years ought 
reasonably be expected to produce 3,000,000 
bushels of peaches or a peck of peaches 
for every nine people in the United States. 

Man has outwitted nature in the work of 
producing new varieties. Bees, birds, the 
winds were permitted to do the work of 
fertilization. Now men like Burbank, Mun- 
son Rogers, Bull, Moore, Bachman, Riehl, 
Allen and Endicott and their associates, arti- 
ficially pollenize and produce endless new 
varieties of fruits and flowers. They help 
nature do its work and there is yet in store 
for mankind other possibly greater pro- 
ducts to provide for the pleasure, comfort 
and health of the vast throngs that will yet 
people therepublic. 

To Mr. Stark is accredited in large meas- 
ure the introduction of the Delicious apple 
and the “J. H. Hale” peach, and it has rare- 
ly come to any man to have such great 
distinction in horticulture. 
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Evergreens! Evergreens! 






Who’s Got the Evergreens? 


This question would be fully answered if you could visit our nurseries and see block after 
block, acre upon acre, planted solid to Evergreens. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


The growing ef Evergreen seedlings has been a specialty with us for over half a century. That our 
steek gives satisfaction is attested by a rapidily growing list of customers, whom we supply year after year. 
Hear is a partial list of the leading standard varieties. We have other sorts not enumerated here, which will 


be quoted upon request. 


Special Notice-—-For the best results Evergreen seedlings should be 
bedded out close together for one or two years, under shade, where 
they can be watered, after which they can be transplanted out into 
open field rows. The observance of this plan is quite essential, and 


perfect stands should result. 


Abies Balsamea (Balsam Fir) 

Abies Tsuga Canadensis (Hemlock) 
Abies Concolor (Concolor Fir) 

Abies Douglassi (Douglas Fir) 
Juniperus Communis (English Juniper) 
Juniperus Scopulorum (Rocky Mt. Silver Cedar) 
Juniperus Virginiana (Red Cedar) 
Picea Alba (White Spruce) 

Picea Canadensis (Black Hill Spruce) 
Picea Engelmanni (Englemann Spruce) 
Picea Excelsa (Norway Spruce) 

Picea Pungens (Colorado Blue Spruce) 
Pinus Austriaca (Austrian Pine) 


Pinus Banksiana (Jack Pine) 

Pinus Mugho (Dwarf Mugho Pine) 
Pinus Ponderosa (Bull Pine) 

Pinus Resinosa (Red or Norway Pine) 
Pinus Rigida (Pitch Pine) 

Pinus Strobus (White Pine) 

Pinus Syivestris (Scotch Pine) 
Taxodium Distichum (Bald Cypress) 
Taxus Canadensis (American Yew) 
Taxus Cuspidata (Japanese Yew) 
Thuya Occidentalis (American Arbor Vitae) 
Thuya Orientalis (Chinese Arbor Vitae) 


Write for complete wholesale catalog, which lists our complete line, in all sizes and varieties. 


The D. Hill Nursery Company, Inc. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


Box 402, Dundee, Ill. 


TWO GOOD SORTS THAT WILL ALWAYS MAKE MONEY FOR YOU. 


RED CEDAR 
Juniperus Virginiana 
(Genuine Platte River Type) 
Red Cedar is the great American Juniper and cer- 
tainly is worthy of the highest endorsement for gen- 
eral planting. It has been tested thoroughly in each 
and every state in the Union and has proven entirely 
satisfactory. Red Cedars are hardy, growing fast, 
thick, bushy, upright and tall like a column. The 
foliage is a beautiful light green in summer, turn- 
ing to bronze in winter; rather soft in texture and 
takes a graceful habit of growth. In season it is cov- 
ered with bright blue and silver colored berries which 
adhere to the branches a long time. Its foliage 
emits that pleasing, spicy, fragrant, woodsy, cedrus 
odor, so characteristic of Cedars and Junipers. Cer- 
tain it is that its beautiful foliage and graceful form 
have attracted world-wide attention. 
Seedlings Specimen Transplants 
3- 6inch 3-4 feet 6-12 inch 
6-10 inch ‘ 12-18 inch 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Abies Douglassi 
(Hardy Colorado Type) 

A native variety from the Rocky Mountains and al- 
ways referred to as one of the most beautiful and 
valuable of American Conifers. Has vtrong, upright 
habit of growth, with beautiful, soft, green foliage 
upon long drooping branches. Being perfectly hardy, 
enduring extreme heat as well as extreme cold, it 
can be successfully planted in all parts of the coun- 
try. Especially valuable in producing natural and 
wooded effects, although its beauty is best displayed 
when used as an individual specimen. 


Seedlings Specimen Transplants 
3- 6 inch 2-3 feet 10-12 inch 
6-10 inch 3-4 feet 12-18 inch 
4-5 feet 18-24 inch 
5-6 feet 2-3 feet 
6-7 feet 3-4 feet 
7-8 feet 
8-9 feet 
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THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 

When an officer of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, years ago, told the 
editor of the American Nurseryman that the 
latter was taking the national association 
too seriously, that all the Association was 
for and all the members wanted was to meet 
once a year, shake hands, relax, develop 
the Yellow Dog, elect officers and go home, 
the editor told that officer that he would see 
the day when the Association, or another 
one in its place, meeting for some higher 
purpose. That officer did not live to see 
what took place in Detroit, but the Asso- 
ciation is now meeting annually with at 
least a higher purpose. What the definite 
results are will depend upon the member- 
ship. 

Our attention was directed a short time 
ago by President Herbert S. Houston, of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs, of the 
World, to the volume entitled “Awakening 
of Business,” by Edward N. Hurley chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
book having just come from the presses of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

What Mr. Hurley has to say of the neces- 
sity for revolutionary change in business 
methods and his clear and admirably pre- 
sented survey of conditions confronting the 
business world has led us to remark in an- 
other column that the nurseryman and the 
horticulturist need first to become business 
men. This is needed in order to enable 
them to understand forces which must be 
counted upon and to appreciate suggestions 
for meeting conditions as they have result- 
ed from marked changes in the last decade. 

Mr. Houston directed attention particu- 
larly to what Mr. Hurley has to say of 


trade associations. In view of the recent 


_ reorganization of the national body of the 


nursery trade and the plans for its develop- 
ment it is of special interest to note Mr. 
Hurley’s remark at the opening of this 
chapter of his book: 
“A business man should be interest- 
-d in the efficiency not only of his own 
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business, but of his competitor's busi- 
ness. Rivalry in some instances is not 
inconsistent with co-operation in others. 
A proper balance of the two makes suc- 
cessful business. Too much of either 
leads to destruction. Rivalry without 
co-operation means reckless, destructive 
competition, co-operation without riv- 
alry means price-fixing—the dry rot of 
business, deservedly condemned by the 
law”! 

We doubt that there could be framed a 
more concisely effective policy on general 
lines for the business man than this quo- 
tation. Mr. Hurley continues: 

“Co-operation is the watchword of 
our day. Trade associations and sim- 
ilar organizations are among the most 
hopeful agencies of efficient industry. 

Their field of activity should be extend- 

ed and their work made more effective. 

Trade associations are business organi- 

zations and they are formed for busi- 

ness purposes. 

“One of the great and crying needs 
among American business men today is 

a broad view of business in general and 

a comprehensive grasp of the needs of 

the industry as a whole. Too many 

American manufacturers and merchants 

center all their energy and attention 

the work of making profits for it. Men 
at the head of factories need the point 
of view of what might be termed the 
statesmanship of business. They need 
to appreciate the fact that their plant is 

a part of a great industry, that their 

individual welfare depends very largely 

upon the welfare and progress of the 
industry as a whole and of industry in 
general.” 

We wish that every member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen would carry 
in his mind to the Philadelphia convention 
what has here been quoted briefly from Mr. 
Hurley’s timely and highly valuable book. 
Better still, we wish the members would 
procure the book and read it. It heads the 
list of practical business books in our 
library list on the outside back cover of 
this issue. Nurserymen also who are not 
members of the national body would do well 
to read the book, and then to ally them- 
selves with the Association. Mr. Hurley 
drives home with clearness what the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman again and again has advo- 
cated—a national association of efficiency. 


THE MERRY ROUND 

It has become the custom of late for mem- 
bers of the American Association to meet 
annually in convention, enjoy a really good 
program, including various forms of en- 
tertainment, elect officers and go home— 
eventually. 

The desire to pass the honors around has 
induced the nominating committee to pre- 
sent the most logical candidate for the presi- 
dency, after due consultation and careful 
thought. It has all worked out admirably 
and we believe with entire satisfaction. 
Certainly all those who have served the As- 
sociation in the important office of presi- 
dent have endeavored in every way to ad- 
vance the interests of the organization and 
have succeeded well. 

But why so fast with a change at every 
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convention? May it not be, now that the 
Association has broadened out considerably 
and needs experienced as well as generally 
able leadership, that the wisest course lies 
in the retention, if practicable, for at least 
another term of the present head of the 
Association whose activities in behalf of the 
national body during the fiscal year have 
been signally marked? 

This suggestion is made on the spur of 
the moment, just at press time, absolutely 
without consultation with a single person 
and with no knowledge as to whether 
President Watson would serve the. Associa- 
tion another year. It is put forth both be- 
cause we believe the Association just at 
this time needs guidance by one who though 
he has been in the harness for but a brief 
twelve months, has allowed scarcely a day 
to pass without some definite action in be- 
half of the Association. We have not been 
at his elbow, as this statement would seem 
to indicate; but we have been in touch with 
results of his activities and know that 
something of such daily consideration of 
Association affairs must have crossed his 
mind. 

What does it mean to the American Asso- 
ciation to have a trained nurseryman work- 
ing assiduously to this degree in its inter- 
ests? Can the Association afford not to ex- 
tend if possible his leadership? 

Those who might wait for honors seem- 
ingly and undoubtedly due them, could af- 
ford to wait in the interest of the Associa- 
tion. Their turn will certainly come. 

May we not be racing precipitately and 
unwisely in making changes in leadership 
just because the calendar marks a twelve 
month gone? Why is twelve months the 
limit? 

THE RIGHT KIND OF BONFIRE 
The Mitchell Nursery Company’s cam- 

paign of publicity for large use of nursery 
stock is bearing fruit in its field of oper- 
ation, Tacoma, Wash. A recent issue of a 
local newspaper says: 

The Sixth Avenue Betterment Asso- 
ciation will become a permanent organ- 
ization at a meeting next Monday even- 
ing in the College of Puget Sound 
chapel. President Todd has invited resi- 
dents in the neighborhood to use the 
chapel as a community meeting place. 
The association will be affiliated with 
the Tacoma and Pierce County Better- 
ment association. 

One of the suggestions at last even- 
ing’s meeting was to create a four- 
acre park where Division avenue joins 
with 6th and Sprague avenues. The 
plan already has received favorable con- 
sideration by members of the board of 
regents of the college. James A. Hays 
of the Tacoma Rose Society spoke on 
rose culture and advised a movement to 
get Caroline Testout roses planted along 
6th avenue. R. G. Faler, chairman of 
the meeting, was asked to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to be presented at 
the next meeting. 

The secretary of the Mitchell Nursery 
Company says: “We are getting our bon- 
fires started in different parts of the city 
to light the way to Progress and Pros- 
perity.” 
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J. R. MAYHEW, Waxahachie, Tex. 
Chairman Program Committee, Amer- 
ican Association Nurserymen 
the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen last month addressed 
a communication to the nursery 
trade who are not members of the Associa- 
tion, outlining the organization in 1875 
and the reorganization in 1915 and touching 
upon the agencies established for the bene- 
fit of the membership covering the subjects: 
Legislation, Nomenclature, Standardization, 
Hail Insurance, Transportation, Landscape, 
Arbitration, Dues, Membership, Publicity, 
Statistics, Distribution, Collection Bureau, 
Credit Reports, Attorney Official 
Journal, Badge Book and Trade Exhibit. 
Under the headings of Membership and 
Publicity, President Watson says: 
“MEMBERSHIP— It is and 
properly. It is no longer posisble for any 
one wishing to advertise in our Badge Book 
or to attend our Conventions to send a check 
for the annual 


President Watson of 


those in 


Service, 


now elective 


dues and he enrolled as a 
Application for membership has 
to be made in writing now and passed upon 
by the Convention; applications offered at 
any other time can be accepted by the Exec- 
utive Committee. This does not mean that 
the Association has exclusive; it 
means that as an Association of nursery- 
men, we invite the membership and the in- 


member. 


become 


fluence and the co-operation of every reput- 
able nurseryman in the country; but it 
means also that we feel under an obligation 
to the and to the trade to de- 
cline to admit to membership those who are 
not worthy of its privileges. There 
doubt that in line of business today 
a higher standard is being required; honest 
dealing and fair trading are demanded by 
public opinion, not only of individuals but 
of the trade organizations to which they be- 
long; and it is entirely proper for the Ameri- 


Association 


is no 


every 


can Association of Nurserymen to set its 
face against any methods or practices that 
might reflect upon the business. We want 
to make membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen mean a great deal; 
we want to see it a sort of mark of character 
and standing and that 
when a buyer gets a letterhead on which is 
printed ‘Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen’ he will know that he is 
doing business with an individual or firm 
vouched for in a by a great National 
organization jealous of its good name and of 


responsibility so 


way 


the good name of all its members. 
“PUBLICITY—At the last annual conven- 
tion a resolution was unanimously adopted 
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JOHN WATSON, Newark, N. Y. 
President American Ass’n of Nurserymen 


endorsing in principle a publicity campaign 
to develop our market and to increase the 
use of our products, and the appointment 
of a Committee was authorized to investi- 
gate and report a workable plan at the next 
meeting in Philadelphia. That Committee 
is at work now. Just what their report will 
be, we do not know at this time. We all 
thoroughly realize that as a trade, we have 
been very backward in all co-operative effort 
and that in the direction of general pub- 
licity, which has meant so much to other 
successful lines of business, we have done 
absolutely nothing. Our efforts have all 
been individual and yet we have seen con- 
spicuous success follow publicity campaigns 
conducted along broad co-operative lines.” 

President Watson finds in the recently 
published volume on “Awakening of Busi- 
by Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, reviewed 
briefly on page 80 of the last issue of the 
American Nurseryman and referred to again 
in this issue, direct discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting the nursery trade and he 
quotes freely from that book. 

Chairman Hurley “Bad practices 
have such a grip on some industries that no 
individual manufacturer can abandon them 
without placing himself at a serious disad- 
vantage. In many cases these practices are 
not unlawful; in others they are, and can 
and will be reached by the Federal Trade 
Commission, or some other regulative body. 
But in all cases they are unethical and un- 
sound and should be stopped. Here is a field 
of constructive work for trade associations, 
and some organizations have accomplished 
much in it. Co-operative effort is sometimes 
the only way by which an industry can free 
itself from bad practices into which unintel- 
ligent competition has led its members.” 

President Watson: “Our Committee on 
Distribution studying these problems 


ness” 


says: 


are 


now with instructions to report at our next 














THOMAS B. MEEHAN, Dresher, Pa. 


Chairman Arrangements Committee 
American Association of Nurserymen 


will 
selling 
methods and eliminate unwise, unprofitable 
and unfair competition.” 
Hurley: 


that 
our 


Convention recommendations 


bring some harmony into 


“Co-operation is the 
We have 
individual 


Chairman 
watchword of 
that 
effort on the part of manufacturers and mer- 
chants; almost equally large 
field for effort. Trade associa- 
tions and similar organizations are among 
the most hopeful agencies of efficient indus- 


our day 


seen there is a field for 
there is an 


associated 


try. Their field of activity should be ex- 
tended and their work made more effi- 
cient.” 

President Watson: “That seems to be 


the spirit in which all successful business 


effort is made today. It is co-operation, get- 
ting together, working for the common good, 
gaining more individual profit 
than is possible without united effort; and 
co-operation 


and thereby 


it is to secure more of this 


among ourselves and from those not yet 
whose interests are the 
this letter is sent you. 
that with the 
present and 


with the work being done and that laid out 


joined with us, but 
that 
We, who are members, know 


Same as ours, 


Association as organized at 
for the future, we are getting far more value 
than our dues can measure. And we realize, 
too, that many of the things we have plan- 
ned can be worked out most effectively for 
the 
trade if we have the co-operation of all the 
large and small, in the business. 
If you will look over the list of our Commit- 


our own good and the good of whole 


good firms, 


tees, you will see that they include promi- 
nent nurserymen scattered throughout the 
whole country; they are all successful in 


the management of their own affairs, and in 


directing this Association you can expect 
them to be equally successful; they are 
wholesalers and retailers; producers and 
distributers; some sell through agents and 
some by catalogue; so that every depart- 
ment of the business has equally a voice in 
the management of the Association. It 


The 
Nurserymen 


could not be otherwise. American As- 


sociation of speaks for no 
class; it represents no section; it serves no 
special interests 

“We invite the membership and the co- 
operation of every reputable nurseryman in 
the country, who believes that the associa- 
tion and the co-operation of men engaged 
in the same line of business can be helpful 
to the trade they and therefore 
to all its 


represent 


” 


members. 
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Afi fty Dears ©Of American Horticulture 





By Warker Earle 
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IN PRECEDING ISSUES 
January—Preface 
Beginning of Horticulture 
February—My Own Beginning 
March—Early Strawberry Planting in 
Southern Illinois 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IV 


BEGINNING OF REFRIGERATOR CAR 
TRANSPORTATION 


Originally published in the “Country Gentleman”, August 12, 1916 





What was done with strawberries in those years in 
Illinois was being attempted a few vears later in many 
other states. Strawberries could be grown just as well 
in Arkansas and Missouri and Kansas, to the west of 
us, and in Ohio and Indiana and Kentucky to the east 
—a great belt of country with about the same latitude 
and climate and eapacity for crops. And the market 
for those crops was limited to the cities north of the 
latitude of Cairo. It was with great uncertainty and 
many losses that berries were shipped four hundred 
miles from the fields in which they grew, before the 
days of refrigeration; so all of that region was hind- 
ered in fruit growing development, by lack of avail- 
able markets. 

It was in those years, when I with everyone else 
was feeling the choking handicap of a lack of market 
for my fruits, because my fruits would not keep to go 
a thousand miles or more to a sufficient market—and 
they would not keep because the weather was too warm 
when they ripened for them to remain firm until they 
reached the cooler region where the markets were— 
that I began to experiment with refrigeration. 

I think it was in 1866 that I built several large 
chests, each carrying two hundred quarts of ber- 
ries and furnished with an ice box holding one 
hundred pounds of ice. The loaded chest weighed six 
hundred pounds. I sent them by express to Chicago, 
Pittsburg, New York, and New Orleans. When the 
express company followed instructions and refilled the 
ice boxes en route, the berries carried quite well, but 
the company mainly neglected this essential feature 
of my plan. The idea was not practical and I gave it 
up. It was simply one of the first feeble steps in the 
growth of refrigerator transportation. Similar chests 
to mine were used to carry berries from Savannah to 
New York. They were larger than mine, and I think 
were used for a longer time as they went by steamer 
at a low freight cost. And quite small refrigerator 
chests, holding fifty quarts of berries and weighing 
one hundred pounds, were occasionally used for ship- 
ping berries from Florida in late winter, for a number 
of years. 

At this time many people were working on the 
problem of refrigeration. Several cold storage houses 
had been built in the large cities and two or three 
patents had been taken out for refrigerator cars, for 


-carrying fresh meats and fish. One of the earliest of 


these cars was patented by Mr. D. W. Davis, of Detroit, 
in 1868. He had eylindrical ice tanks, eighteen inches 
in diameter, standing in each corner of the ear. These 
were filled with salt and ice and were refilled from the 
top, outside the car. The cars could be made very cold, 


near the tanks, and were well adapted for the purpose 
for which they were intended, as meat and fish are not 
injured by freezing and could be so loaded that they 
did not obstruct the cireulation of cold air. But when 
the cars were loaded with crates of fruit, the diffusion 
of cold was very important; some of the fruit was 
frozen while most of it was cooled but little. Mr. 
Davis brought his car to Cobden a couple of times and 
loaded it with strawberries, but the experiment was a 
failure. <A little of the fruit got through in good con- 
dition, but the car was not used long for berries. 

A few years after this, the idea of precooling sud- 
denly dawned on me. Our great difficulty was that 
strawberries, when picked in hot weather, retained the 
heat of the fields after they were placed in the ears for 
shipment, and so perished in large amounts in transit. 
One day it oceurred to me that if I could cool the ber- 
ries before they entered the car they would retain the 
cold to a certain degree just as they had retained the 
heat. I immediately built a small cooling house at 
our station which would hold about ten tons of berries 
— carload— and three or four tons of ice, and I put 
my berries in there for about a day before shipping. 
I found that what I lost in time I gained in condi- 
tion of the berries; for they arrived in Chicago in 
much better shape than others which were sent away 
with the heat of the fields in them. This was not a 
very perfect plan but it was better than the common 
one. Though the berries were shipped in the ordinary 
ventilated fruit cars they sometimes bore reshipment 
from Chicago as far as St. Paul or Omaha. I received 
double the previous prices for my berries and gradu- 
ally increased my acreage. 

Just then, early in May, 1878, I read an account in 
a Chicago paper of what was being done in shipping 
butter from Elgin to St. Louis and other points in the 
Tiffany refrigerator cars that Judge Tiffany of 
Chieago had recently invented and had built. I saw 
this one morning and took the next train for Chicago. 
I found Judge Tiffany and Charles F. Pierce, who was 
his partner and the manager of the cars. I told them 
I wanted some of their cars to experiment with in 
“arrving strawberries to Chicago. T outlined to them 
what I thought could be done with a car that would 
hold the berries cool, if they were cool when put into 
it. I suggested the possible great extension of the area 
of country that could grow perishable fruits with the 
hope of getting them into distant markets. I thought 
I saw—imperfectly—the whole great revolution that 
might be worked if the refrigerator car could be made 
to do, for fruit, what it was doing for them with butter 
and cheese. 

They saw the future possibilities opening before 
them and at once started two cars towards the town of 
Anna, where my berry fields were. I was there before 
the arrival of the first car, and we prepared to load it 
with berries. The next day we filled the car and 
started it for Chicago by the fruit freight train that 
‘an daily, and I went back to Chicago; arriving ahead 
of my car of berries. I saw several of my commis- 
sion merchant friends and told them what I had com- 
ing on the next train. They very kindly told me that 
I had wasted a carload of good berries and they were 
sorry for me. They said that keeping berries ‘‘on 
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ice’’ had been tried by many people before I thought 
of it, and that, while they would keep quite a while on 
the ice, they would immediately soften when removed 
to common temperatures, and especially if the weather 
was hot. ; 

Among these friends who were so sorry for me was 
F. A. Thomas, whom I have already mentioned. He 
was a large dealer in fruit and the largest buyer on 
the street. He had a very extended trade, east, west, 
and north. He shipped to about all of the towns in the 
Northwest of that time. He was very particular about 
the quality of the fruit which he bought, and he could 
relieve the market of great quantities every day—if 
he could find what was good and would carry. Thomas 
had bought a great deal of my fruit and I knew him 
well. An hour or two before my car was unloaded and 
hegan to arrive at the commission house, he came to 
me and said, ‘‘ Earle, I’m afraid you’ve made a blunder. 
I don’t think that vour berries will keep more than an 
hour or so after they get into the store. It is a warm 
morning. I will watch them very closely and, if I dare 
do it, I will help vou out.”’ 

I thanked him. When Mr. Spies had the first load 
in the store—it was Joe Spies who handled my fruit 
mostly then—Thomas had hold of a lot of the crates 
and had the covers off. ‘* Well,’’ he said, ‘‘they look 
pretty good now, but they will soon begin to melt 
down.—I’ll come back a little later.’’ He came back in 
half an hour. The berries looked just the same. They 
were cool and comfortable. Many people looked at 





them. A few grocers bought them—as they looked 
well. But the shippers left them alone. In about an 


hour Thomas came again, examined the cases criti- 
cally, and said to Spies, ‘‘I don’t believe that stuff will 
go to St. Paul, but I’m going to gamble on it. I’ll take 
twenty-five.’’ Seeing what ‘‘F. A.’’ had done, some 
other shippers bought and sent out. And the local 
trade got courage. The last of the carload was sold 
before night at very firm prices—as the berries looked 
so much better than others on the street. 

Mr. Thomas put a private mark on his twenty-five 
cases, and wired his St. Paul dealer to pay particu- 
lar attention to the berries with that, and report sales 
on them as early the next day as possible. The next 
morning Thomas came round as soon as the berries 
from the second car came up to the store. He quietly 
went up to Mr. Spies and said he would take half of 
that car! The price was higher that day—the battle 
was won! The balance of our crop that vear all went in 
refrigerator cars and was all sold at much higher 
prices than other berries brought. 

My neighbors, when they learned something about 
what I was doing, tried to get cars. There were not 
many to be had, but a few were obtained and loaded 
and sent. The berries were put in them hot out of the 
field—without any of the precooling that I had given 
mine in my small cooling house, and they derived little 
benefit from the very small amount of ice that the 
car carried. The plan was soon given up. 

The ice pan of the Tiffany car held but a ton and 
a half. This was ice enough to keep a load of berries 
cool for the eighteen hour trip to Chicago, when they 
went into the car in a cool condition, but was not 
enough to do much towards cooling down ten tons of 
hot berries, and it is doubtful if it helped them at all. 

The quantity of berries going to Chicago at this 
time was far greater than could be used in that city 
and in near-by towns. It was necessary that they 





should be pushed out to cities like St. Pauli, or Omaha, 
or Detroit—which were a day’s ride, or a day and a 
night’s ride, distant. 


It was practically impossible to 
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ship berries which had never been cooled, to such dist- 
ances; so the refrigerated berries had pretty much all 
the shipping field, very much to the profit of the ship- 
per. Mr. Thomas bought few other berries for far- 
away markets, while ours lasted. 

Everybody saw that there were far too many ber- 
ries being grown for the markets that could be reached 
in the old way, and a great effort was made to.secure 
refrigerator cars. There were several! styles of cars 
patented about that time, and some of them were 
offered to me, as my success with cool cars had received 
wide publication. But for some time I found no spe- 
cial advantages in any of them over the Tiffany ear, 
while it had the marked advantage of carrying the 
ice in a long pan at the top. That feature was patented. 
As long as I cooled my berries before shipping, the 
lightly iced car served very well, but it was not prac- 


tical without precooling, and that took a day. A day 
is a very long time in life of a ripe strawberry. It was 


necessary to save that day. We needed cars that car- 
ried the cooling power with them, and that meant a 
large ice capacity. I used about four tons of ice each 
day in our cooling house and it was evident that we 
needed a car which could carry that quantity or more, 
to enable us to load our fruit directly from the field, 
and to save the day’s time. Within a vear or two 
such a ear was made. I forget the name of the paten- 
tee. The Illinois Central Railroad Company was fully 
alive to the importance of what was being done to 
change the methods of fruit shipping, in which that 
company had so large an interest, and they soon fur- 
nished cars that held three or four tons of ice in the 
bunkers. Then we had cooling houses on wheels. 

From that time forward we could get cars with 
quite a respectable ice capacity. There were several 
styles but they differed little from one another. They 
all carried the ice in the ends of the car—as they all do 
this day, with one important exception which will be 
described later on. And refrigerator cars were multi- 
plied with exceeding rapidity. A great revolution had 
begun which has changed the plan of shipping for all 
perishable products. The fact that the most delicate 
fruits and vegetables could be carried safely to very 
distant markets led to an immediate vast increase in 
the planting of these products. All of the great rail- 
roads of America very soon had equipment of refrig- 
erator cars. They were running everywhere, East, 
West, North and South—not only a few ears, but whole 
trains of them from small producing districts. Great 
new fruit industries, based on refrigeration, have 
grown up in many sections. Systems of agriculture 
have been altered in many states. The plan of life of 
the whole American people has been changed. 

Before the refrigerator car came, the season for 
eating fresh strawberries in the eastern cities was 
confined to less than two months. Now it is four to 
twelve months according to locality. And many new 
or rare delightful fruits from tropic climes are now 
brought to us that it was impossible for us to have 
before. The area of land in the United States that is 
now used in the various crops of horticulture is prob- 
ably more than fifty times as much as was used in that 
way before refrigerator cars were employed. 
mostly due to that invention. Of course our popula- 
tion is double, but the increase in horticulture is 
mainly due to the new and improved way in which peo- 
ple are able to live. 


This is 


Next Month “Experiences in Mississippi"’. 
by Parker Earle 
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New Trees and Plants for America 


Many Foreign Varieties Now Being Tested in Plant Introduction Gardens by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 





A wide variety of promising foreign plants carry with them no disease, and only those 
are now being propagated and tested by the which are known to be desirable additions 
government in the plant introduction gar- are permitted to make a home in this coun- 
dens maintained by the U.S. Department of try. The plants which have successfully 
Agriculture in Florida, California, Washing- passed this scrutiny are distributed to the 
ton and Maryland. state experiment stations and to thousands 

These gardens may be called the “Ellis of experimenters and breeders throughout 
Islands” of the plant immigration service. the country. 

In them the plant immigrants are carefully At the present time, says an article by 
studied in order to make sure that they  P. H. Dorsett in the 1916 Year Book of the 


Grape Vines and Small Fruits 


Spireas, Hydrangeas, Weigelas 
and other Shrubbery 


Paeonies, Iris, Phlox, Anemones, etc. 


Large assortment, splendid plants, strictly 
true to name. List of wants solicited 


Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Northern Nut Tree Sale 


Since advertising in the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN we have furnished a 
number of the leading nurserymen and horticulturists over the country with 
our fine, hardy, northern nut trees and one nurseryman writes, “Your trees are 
the finest ever received.’’ We are now taking orders for spring delivery. 
Write for catalogue. 


MARYLAND NUT NURSERIES, | 
LITTLEPAGE & WHITE 


BOWIE, MD. 


Washingten, D.C. Office, Union Trust Bidg. 


RFRS NURSERY 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


1200 Acres “At it 26 Years” 


Ric) blackberries Gooseberries Rhubarb Hardwood Cuttings Butterfly Bush 
Raspberries Currants Privet Horseradish Spirea 
Strawberries Dewberries Grape Vines Aspargus Berberry 
100,000 transplanted Raspberry, Blackberry and Dewberry plants for retail trade. See whole- 
sale list before placing your order 


Ww. N. SCARF F OHIO 
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IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Wholesale and Retail NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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Department, much attention is being be- 
stowed upon recent importations from 
China. Among these are the jujube. This, 
it is said, may well prove commercially 
profitable in California and the semiarid 
South and Southwest. When prepared with 
cane sugar, jujubes have as delicate a flavor 
as many dates. It is also very good fresh 
fruit and has long been popular in China. 

The Chinese pistache is another importa- 
tion which has been suggested for use as an 
avenue tree. Thousands of young trees 
have been distributed to parks throughout 
the country for this purpose. One advant- 
age of this tree is the great age to which 
it lives. For the production of nuts the 
variety of pistache found in central and 
western Asia is being tried. At present the 
entire supply of the nuts used in the color- 
ing and flavoring of ice cream and candy 
comes from abroad, but it is said that there 
is no reason why this country should not 
grow its own supply. The Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys in California appear to 
be well suited to the industry. 

Chinese persimmons and Chinese chest- 
nuts are also being tested. It is believed 
that the Chinese chestnut may prove excep- 
tionally valuable because of its power to 
resist the chestnut bark disease, which is 
doing so much damage among the native 
chestnuts. The persimmon, it is thought, 
might be grown commercially in California 
and in those sections in the South where the 
temperature does not fall much below zero. 
In China and Japan dried persimmons are a 
staple food and there seems to be no reason 
why they should not be eaten largely in the 
future in this country. 

Still another importation is an early sweet 
cherry which has been introduced from 
Tanghsi, China. This may prove profitable 
to growers as an early cherry for the east- 
ern markets. 


The use of burlap in the nursery trade 
has been affected by the European war. 
Business in the buying and selling of second 
hand bags and burlap has grown tremend- 
ously. The Hudson Bag Manufacturing 
Company with a capital stock of $50,000 has 
been started at Bayonne, N. J., for the pur- 
pose of purchasing old and second hand 
bags and burlap, placing them through a 
cleaning and sterilizing process and by mod- 
ern machinery renovating so as to make 
them the equal of brand new bags. 


In the last issue of this journal the titles 
under the portrait engravings of Charles T. 
Smith and J. R. Mayhew were transposed 
through a mechanical error. This announce- 
ment is made for the benefit of the very few 
who may not have seen at once what was 





NEED ! 
ORNAMENTALS 
| SHRUBS 
| SMALL PEACH? 
ETC. 


WE HAVE THEM 


H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS i 
| LEXINGTON, 


| | in itself 





¢==The Growing Demand for Fruit Means—= 


ORCHARDS 


Whether you own a smail family orchard or 
a large commercial one, you require a working 
manual that you can depend upon to give you 
quickly the latest proved orchard methods de- 
T scribed in detail. Prof. Sears has spent a life- 
time in orcharding. He gives you all the valu- 
able data and ways and means regarding suc- 
cessful fruit growing that he has been years in 
collecting. It is yours, in this elaborately illus- 
trated, octavo volume, for $1.50. 


PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING 
By Prof. F. C. Sears. 


| us ions. 
KENTUCKY poe = illustrati 


at once. It is a short agricultural course 


AMERICAN FRUIT 


Profits in 
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GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 

















J. Hl. Skinner & Co. | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Apple Seedlings 


Japan and French Pear 
Seedlings 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


Fruit Trees Small Fruits 


Rhubarb, Myatt’s Linnaeus 
Divided roots, pure stock | 
Shade Trees including a fine 
lot of Soft Maple and White 
Elm. 


Catalpa Bungei, 6 1-2 ft. 
stems, straight and Bech- 
tel’s Double Flowering Crab. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Ce. 


Rooms 6 and 7, 122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wholesalers of 
Nursery Stock and Nursery Supplies 
A very complete line of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 


SPECIALTIES 


Clean Coast Grown Seed! Oregen Champion 
Gooseberries and Pe tien Currants 


Write now 


1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 
Completely Revised Many Changes 


$1.00 per copy, tpaid 
Advertising "60 por inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Natural Peach Pits 


We have them, crop of 1915, and shall be 
glad to send sample. Can furnish screened 
or not as you may wish. Have just shipped 
two cars to parties who used our Pits last 
season. Pretty good evidence, you say, that 
they were pleased with results obtained. 
We can please you, too. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N.C. — 


Twice-a Month Publicity 
For Nurserymen 








—_—_—SS" 
Watch Our Bulletins 


They mean Quality Stock, Right 


Prices, and Prompt Shipments 


C. R. BURR @ CO. 


Manchester, Conn. 


500 Acres under cultivation 


Cherry Trees 


We offer for sale our usual supply of first- 
class one year and two Year 


CHERRIES 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for land- 
scape work. Beth Mahaleb and Mazzard 
roots. 

Send us a list of your wants 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 


Vincennes, Indiana 





Larte stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Also SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1917 
T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Is Alforded By 


THE AMERICAN 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


Seasonable Want Lists and Offerings 
For Nurserymen: Growers and Dealers 








Own Roots 


January, February and March Shipment 


Write for full list and prices 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Field Grown 


ROSES 


HEMET, CAL. 











Circulation Confined Strictly To the E. P. BERNARDIN 


Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. 
grown plants in quantity. 
Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
tine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. 


Nursery Trade 
Issued 15th of Month. Send for Copy 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., Inc. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


APPLE, PEACH, PEAR 


Fine room 





Large supply of one year 


AND STRAWBERRY oe 
: : Shede Trees. Fine assortment, al! sizes. 
In heavy surplus at Right prices Price right. 
Th rine Co-Ope rse 
o Welverine vative Nursery Co. Lad. Fine Blecks. Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 


PAW PAW. MICH. 


greens grown especially for Landscape 
work. 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





). H. HENRY, Seneca Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y. 

APPLE, STD. & DWF. PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY 
PEACH, QUINCE, APRICOTS, SMALL 
FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, ETC. 

Write for quotations 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


]n choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
for transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
enuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 
eediings, Oaks, Ash, Oatalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., etc. 


ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, small 
fruit plants, ornamental shrubs: 10,000 Peony 
roots; 50,000 Gladiolus bulbs. 

Simplex Tree Baler, does the work. Price 
$16.00. Bragg tree digger, used but 3 days. 


L. F. DINTELMANN 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





Say you saw it in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
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Wibat Ornamental Wursery Stock is Doing 


Moth Vine, Physianthus Albens 

Our attention was first directed to this 
remarkable plant by a New Zealand friend. 
There it is known as Arranga, New Zealand 
Death Plant, Cruel vine, etc. 

This vine is a shrubby climber of from 
ten to fifteen feet in growth and a most 
rampant vigorous grower; it bears great 
numbers of large waxy snow-white blossoms 
of intense fragrance. The shape of the blos- 
soms would be termed hypocrateriform; 
that is, a long slender tube and a flat limb, 
as for example, a blossom of the phlox, 
which is upon a much smaller scale taan 
the blossom of the physianthus, but this will 
give the idea. This tubular part of the blos- 
som exudes a gummy substance, and this 
with the peculiar fragrance of the flowers 
attracts the moths and insects to their 
deaths. 

Physianthus ago was referred to 
Araujai, but it is known to the trade as 
Physianthus and Schubertia. Physianthus 
is a genus of thirteen species, indigenous to 
the Andes mountains of South America. 

These plants thrive and do well in all 
soils, but seed should be started in the house 
in early spring, and later transplanted to 
the open ground where they will grow rapid- 
ly and soon bloom profusely. 

The blooms closely resemble those of the 
stephanotis, but are considerably larger. 

These plants are best propagated by cut- 
tings which may be made in late autumn, 
and from well ripened wood; these cuttings 
should be potted or planted in earth at once. 
As plants from seeds vary greatly in growth, 
time of blooming, size of bloom, etc., it is 
readily apparent that the propagation by 
cuttings of the best sorts is the only way to 
secure the best plants. Again the cuttings 
can be grown in a greenhouse or warm 
room and be made to advance in growth as 
much as possible, so as to hasten their 
blooming season in the spring. 

Seed is produced very freely and germin- 
ates readily, within a few days after being 
planted. 

As this plant is such a great death trap to 
moths, flies, ete., and especially to the cod- 
ling moth, we believe it to be the greatest 
exterminator to this pest we have ever come 
across. Single plants during a season will 
destroy from 3,000 to 5,000 codling moths 
each in apple and pear-growing localities. 

The codling moth, as all fruit growers 
know, destroy more apples and pears than 
all other pests put together. 

Singie plants of this vine have caught 
from 300 to 500 ecodling moths per night 
when these insects are most abundant. Just 
imagine the amount of damage 500 codling 
moths would do in one night to a fruit crop; 
they could visit thousands of blossoms and 
immature fruits and lay eggs for the future 
worm to destroy all fruits in their way. 

Many and various have been the devices 
used and contrived to kill off this pest, but 
none so far have been successful in com- 
pletely exterminating the codling moth. 

The physianthus is hardy in England and 
France, and as far as tested, also on the 
Pacific Coast. When once established the 
vine will last many years. If killed down by 
frosts, it again readily springs up from the 
roots with a vigorous new growth. It has a 
long blooming season, and by occasional 
irrigatings can be made to bloom almost any 
time except in winter. Seedling plants vary 
greatly in size and amount of bloom and 
time of blooming, but by proper selection 


years 





and care a very early and long continued 
type of blooming plants can be obtained. 

Physianthus albens is really a mid-season, 
but in using this vine to exterminate moths 
to the best advantage we should have plants 
which would commence to bloom the latter 
part of April or the first of May, and to 
hasten the early blooming we should select 
types which bloom the earliest, then make 
cuttings in the fall from these, pot them, 
and towards spring, hasten their growth, 
either by keeping in a warm room or green- 
house, and when danger of killing frosts 
are over, transplant to the open ground. 

It is advisable to get these plants in bloom 
as early as possible if we wish to use them 
to the greatest advantage in trapping cod- 
ling moths; also to keep them blooming as 
late as possible to destroy all late moths. 

Physianthus albens and its near relatives, 
are not very destructive to honey bees, per- 
haps a vine would entrap fifteen or twenty 
bees during a season. 

This vine is worthy the attention of all 
of our experiment stations to test, especial- 
ly for the destruction of the codling moth. 
It is a sure thing that this vine attracts the 
codiing moths in large numbers during its 
blooming season, and that these are entrap- 
ped and killed by thousands. 

In the Andes Mountains we are assured 
that there are many types of early and late 
blooming physianthus, as well as almost per- 
petual blooming species. We are working 
with the end in view of obtaining and test- 
ing all the various types as rapidly as we 
can. Also we hope to further improve the 
present physianthus which we have, in the 
way of producing a better type for the de- 
struction of the codling moth. 

Physianthus albens from an ornamental 
standpoint is one of great beauty, and if it 
will succeed in all localities in exterminat- 
ing moths its culture should be widely ad 
vised, but if it will only succeed in a few 
places the sooner we know this the better. 
About the best way to test this is to have 
all the experiment stations throughout the 
United States test this plan in all the various 
localities, and if successful to try and grow 
and propagate better sorts. That this plant 
is susceptible to great improvement in a 
short time is attested by its wide variation 
when grown from seeds. 

I do not advertise this as a vine universal 
in its affects to exterminate the codling 
moths, but rather as an untried experiment, 
and something well worth looking into. 
However, it does the work here; will it do 
it in other locations is the question? 

Why it does not injure honey bees to any 
great extent I believe is that this gummy 
substance exudes freshly each night, or as 
soon as the sun goes down. The morning 
sun dries this up, so that bees can work on 
this plant with no apparent loss al! day 
long. The moths do all their flying at night 
or towards evening, so they get thoroughly 
entangled. I have a bee ranch here so I 
can observe pretty closely the traits of this 
plant towards injuring bees. I would not 
recommend any plant that would be of 
injury to the bee business. 

March 15, 1917. 
Pleasant Valley, Cal. 


S. L. Watkins 





Cheap Method of Draining Land 
It does not always take a lot of money to 


drain land. During the Farm Management 
survey last summer in Carroll County a 
farmer was found who had some drains in 


successful operation that had cost him 
nothing but his labor. This was on land 
that had plenty of slope so that the ques- 
tion of fall in laying his drain did not enter 
in. The reason this did not cost him any- 
thing but his labor was because he used 
poles instead of tile. He had a large grove 
of maples that furnished the poles. He dug 
a ditch as though he were going to put in 
tile. Instead of tile he laid two poles in the 
bottom of the ditch with a third pole on top 
of these two. He then threw in a little 
straw and weeds on top of these poles 
and plowed in the ditch. Some of this work 
was done twenty-five years ago,—seventeen 
years ago he did some more—today this 
drain is running a good stream of water 
and draining some bad seepy places on the 
hillside in his fields. 

It is true these poies rotted out in a few 
years, but this did not stop the drain by 
any means. When these drains work sat- 
isfactorily for twenty-five years, they ought 
to be worth while. 

A great many farmers who do not have 
the money to buy tile have lots of poles on 
their farms that might be used in this way. 
This farmer had a grove that was worth 
mighty little to him as it stood. By utiliz- 
ing the poles in this grove he was able to 
make them worth a great deal to him.—O. R. 
Johnson, Missouri College of Agriculture, 


Nursery Colored Plates 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Nurserymen are supplied with excellent 
colored plates of very fine and highly pop- 
ular flowering and foliage trees, shrubs, 
vines and plants, and constantly keep the 
mind of the buying public confined to buy- 
ing from this list of nursery stocks, which 
holds almost entirely the buying publics‘ 
attention, thereby over-planting private and 
public grounds in numbers of each of the 
popular flowering varieties, making them 
appear common and cheap, depressing the 
prices and cheapening the industry. 

The May 1915 and June 1916 numbers of 
The National Geographic Magizine, Hub- 
bard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C., 
show forty pages in natural colored plates 
of native shrubs, vines and plants, mostly 
small botanical specimens and many of the 
varieties of no commercial ornamental val- 
ue. Yet these colored plates not designed 
to merchandise the nursery grown stocks, 
will disclose to the keen merchandising 
nurseryman, why highly ornamental dec- 
orative berried trees, shrubs and vines have 
not yet become popular with buyers of nur- 
sery stocks. 

With millions of dollars worth of abso- 
lutely free advertising of the very highest 
class being given ornamental berried trees, 
shrubs and vines of over one hundred spe- 
cies and varieties, only the Natural Colored 
Plates and the nursery grown stocks sep- 
arate the American nurserymen from the 
greatest era of prosperity known to the in- 
dustry. 

The natural colored plates can be quickly 
produced. The growing of the stocks re- 
quires time. Learning the species and how 
to successfully propagate them requires 
time. Are American nurserymen prepared 
for a rapid expansion of the industry by 
adding in a large measure over one hun- 
dred species and varieties? 

A. H. Lake 
Marshfield, Wis. 
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LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCKS 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
5i Barclay Street. or P. O. Box 752 


NEW YORK 


Ussy and Orleans 





AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


NEW 


YORK 


Import to order for the trade only, from Europe or Japan, ORNAMENTAL 


SHRUBS, TREES, EVERGREENS, 


for estimates or trade lists. 


ROSES, BULBS, SEED, ETC. Write 


Send fall 1917 delivery orders timely to avoid delay. 


Address 51 Barclay Street, or P.O. Box 752 





FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
AND LINING OUT STOCK AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We offer for Spring 1917 a large stock of Altheas in varieties: 


Berberis Thunbergii, 


Caycanthus; Cornus Florida; Deutzias; Forsythias, Privets, Weigelias in varieties, Etc. 


Trade List Now Ready. 


FOREST NUR: ERY COMPANY 
McMinnville, Tennessee 





Advertisements for the NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN to be issued on the 15th should 
be sent in now. 








———— 





FRUIT TREES 








HOUNSLOW, 


ROSES 
IN HEAVY QUANTITIES 


Mr. John Watson, Nurseryman, Newark, New York, is our sole agent 
for the United States and Canada 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


The Nurseries—Established 1820 


MANETTI STOCKS 


ENGLAND 




















WOOD LABELS 
The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 
from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





French Seedlings 
and Ornamental Stocks 


New prices are ready; consult with my Sole 
Agent, John Watson, Newark, New York, for 
prices and importing expenses. 


Angers, F. DELAUNAY trance 





If it relates to Commercial Horticulture it 
is in “American Nurseryman.” 





CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 
Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines 
and Conifers for Nursery Planting 
Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 


Detriche’s sole representative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 














PHLOX 


Leading Varieties - Immense Stock 
Hardy Perennials in Variety 
Send for Trade List 


THE NILES NURSERY Co. 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 
feet. Write for prices on these and other items; we 
have the stock. can make prompt shipment and 
guarantee satisfaction. 

VALDESIAN NURSERIES 
Bostic, North Carolina 
PEACH SEED CROP 1916. The buildings we wantto 


move and the seed must ge. Are you interested? 
so write for samples and prices. 





All sizes, one to six 


AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE DIRECTORY 


New Edition Now Ready 
Advertising Rate: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


American Nurseryman (Monthly) 
A National Trade Journal For Nur 
sery Growers and Dealers. 

$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 

Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch. 


Nursery Trade Bulletin (Monthly) 
Seasonable Want Lists and Offer- 
ings for Nurserymen: Growers 
and Dealers 

$.50 per year; Canada, Abroad, $.75 
Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch 


Year Book—Directory (Biennial) 
Of the Nurserymen of the United 
States and Canada 

$1.00 per copy, postpaid 
Advertising rate: $2.00 per inch 


American Nut Journal (Monthly) 


Only National Publication Devoted 
to Nut Culture of All Kinds 

$1.25 per year, Canada, abroad $1.75 
Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 





These are the Standard Publication of the 
kind. Based upon 25 years’ experience in 
the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
dependent. Address 


American Fruits Publishing Co., nc. 


39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 












Present patrons. 




















The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 3 


PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 
Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 








GHesterm Hew York Publishing | 


Company 
THE HORTICULTURAL PRESS 
PRINTERS PUBLISHERS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


121-125 Ellwanger & Barry Building 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 









| Horticultural printing a specialty. 
wants on Catalogue and other werk 


Send us your | 
| 
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Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants 


We are specialists in 





Hardy Nursery Grown 
Evergreens. Send us 


your list of wants or write 





for price list. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
STURGEON BAY, WIS. 


BARGAINS 


To reduce surplus, we offer at 





bargain prices: Standard Pears, 
Sour Cherries (on Mazzerd and 
Mahaleb Stock.) 
Currants and Gooseberries. 


E. MOODY & SONS 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Niegare Nurseries Established 1839 


100°, PROFIT | 


SALES INCREASED 


A Book that will sell on sight and 
give your agents more ginger 


“HOW TO GROWROSES”. 


| Bv Robert Pyle 


| A new book of 120 pages, 5x8 inches, of 
| which 16 illustrate leading Roses in natu- 
ral colors. All the necessary instructions. 


One Western Nurseryman writes: 
‘HOW TO GROW ROSES’ is the nicest book 
| of the kind we have ever seen and will use them 
| for samples to sell from. as well as in the nature 
| of a Salesmen’s Plate Book.” 
Reliable Nurserymen will please write for 
Sample and Terms 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY. 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


Two year 








We specialize in HARDY PERENNIALS and 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS and have the 


largest and best list of varieties to select 
from in this country at attractive prices to 
the Trade. Write. 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 


“PARKILL, ROCKLAND CO., N.Y. 
R .W. CLUCAS, Manager - 


SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty 
of persuasion which lies dormant in all men, 
ind train your magnetic qualities for use in 
your daily work. Read “How to Develop 
Power and Personality in Speaking,” Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close 
your deals on the spot by making your talk 
count. Thus you will gain access to a prolific 
field of new business, and will take larger 
and fuller orders from your established trade. 


Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Advertisements Work For Two Years Ir 


AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE BIRECTORY 


Issued biennially. New Edition Now Ready 
Advtg. Rate: $2.00 per inch. Per Copy $1.00 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Disease-Resistant Chestnuts by Plant Breeding 





The possibility for continued growth of 
chestnut trees in the United States, in the 
face of the rapid spread of the destructive 
chestnut blight, may depend mainly upon 
repiacing of the susceptible native trees by 
disease-resistant strains and hybrids bred 
from Asiatic stock. This is pointed out by 
plant pathologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture who have made ex- 
haustive studies of the disease in field and 
laboratory during the last five years. The 
chestnut blight, which is estimated to have 
done from sixty to one hundred millions 
of dollars damage in the eastern United 
States, and which is rapidly exterminating 
the American chestnut, came from eastern 
Asia on nursery stock. The disease is 
common in both China and Japan, but in 
those countries causes relatively much less 
damage than in America. In both Asia and 
America the parasitic fungus causes cankers 
on chestnut bark, but in the American 
chestnut these cankers soon completely 
girdle the tree, and invariably cause death. 
In China and Japan, however, the trees 
commonly remain alive and productive for 
many years although cankered, the cankers 
seldom growing fast enough to girdle the 
trees. 

The specialists have identified seven 
species of genus of fungi to which the or- 
ganism causing chestnut blight belongs, 
five of which now exist in the United States. 
None of these causes disease, except the 
one which causes the chestnut blight. For- 
tunately, the chestnut blight fungus rarely 
grows on trees other than the chestnut; 
during their studies the specialists were 
able to find but four specimens—three of 
these were oaks, and one a maple. Inocu- 
lation experiments indicated that although 
the fungus can be made to grow on trees 


other than ‘chestnut, it usually is but slight- 
ly parasitic in such cases and seldom in- 
jures the trees greatly. 

In their age-long struggle with the blight 
the Japanese and Chinese chestnuts have 
acquired a high degree of resistance to it, 
and this fact is being utilized by the spe- 
cialists in breeding resistant chestnut trees 
for American use. Hybrids between the 
highly resistant Japanese chestnut and our 
native chinquapin have been raised in con- 
siderable numbers. They quickly form 
handsome dwarf trees, bearing at an early 
age profuse crops of nuts of excellent qual- 
ity, five or six times the size of those of 
the wild chinquapin parent, and ripening 
weeks before any other chestnuts. So far 
these trees show a very high degree of dis- 
ease resistance. The second generation of 
hybrids, grown from self or chance polli- 
nated nuts, appear quite as good as their 
parents, which is an important feature when 
the cost of propagation of nut trees by 
budding and grafting is considered. Another 
line of breeding lies in the intercrossing 
of disease-resisting Japanese .and Chinese 
varieties that are rapidly being imported 
into this country by the Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, and the selec- 
tion of the best resulting forms. Four 
generations of cross-bred Japanese chest- 
nuts of a very early bearing type, producing 
nuts when two or three years old, have 
already been grown, and the varietal char- 
acters appear to be well fixed. Some of 
the Chinese chestnuts are said to grow 
nearly 100 feet high in their home forests, 
and it may be possible by their use to re- 
place in some measure our vanishing native 
chestnut stands, and perhaps develop su- 
perior varieties during the process of accli- 
mation. 





Types of Spray Systems 

Spray irrigation is practiced in a number 
of progressive nurseries and by planters. 
Three types of spray irrigation construction 
have been adopted more or less widely for 
field irrigation. The hose and movable noz- 
zle, or movable lines, fed from an under- 
ground pipe system and hydrant was one of 
the earliest systems to be developed and is 
still in rather extensive use for the irriga- 
tion of cold-frame and hot-bed crops, garden 
setting and seed beds, small gardens, etc. 
Though the first cost of such a system is 
lower than that of the other types, it is the 
least efficient, the bulletin states. 

Stationary nozzles on vertical, equidist- 
ant standards, varying from 4 and 6 feet 
for truck to a height greater than the trees 
in orchards, constitute a second type of 
spray irrigation system. The nozzles are 
set from 30 to 50 feet apart. The advant- 
ages of this system are rapidity of applica- 
tion, where this is desirable, comparative 
freedom from clogging, and _ satisfactory 
operation at low pressures. Disadvantages 
are uneven distribution of water due to 
uneven spread of nozzles and the overlap- 
ping of the circular sprayed areas, and lack 
of adaptability to more delicate crops. The 
cost of installation is more than that of the 
movable hose system and sometimes less 
and sometimes more than that of the 
stationary overhead system. The cost of 
operation is about the same as that of the 
latter. 

The stationary overhead system, the third 
type of spray irrigation, consists of raised 
parallel lines of pipe in which nozzles are 
set every few feet. The pipe lines may be 
rotated so that the spray will be directed at 


any desired angle between the vertical and 
45 degrees on either side of the line. In this 
way areas about 50 feet wide can be watered 
by each line. The pipe lines of such a sys- 
tem may be set on wood, metal, or concrete 
posts ranging in height from a few feet 
above ground to a height sufficient to per 
mit the passage of horses under them. The 
lines also may be suspended from cables at- 
tached to poles of the size used in telephone 
construction. The advantages of this type 
of spray system are adaptability to varying 
needs and evenness of distribution. 


Big Results from Peaches—The Jefferson 
county, Ill, has the soil for fine peaches and 
that peaches will pay handsome returns in 
Jefferson county has been demonstrated 
the last three years by the model 40-acre 
peach orchard in Grand Prairie township 
owned by Walter White of Centralia. It 
reads almost like a fairy story. Seven years 
ago the profit-making peach orchard was 
worn out prairie land. Walter White, was a 
poor boy, then 23 years old, the son of a 
widow. He had been working in Perrine’s 
nursery at Centralia, and being given the op- 
portunity to buy the forty acres did so, and 
planted it in Elberta peaches, grafting his 
own trees, which were propagated from 
seed. Later he purchased an expensive 
spraying outfit and put it to use. Two years 
ago the orchard netted $4,500, after paying 
all expenses. A year ago it netted $7,000 and 
this year $20,000 and the culled peaches paid 
all expenses. That’s going some even for 
Jefferson county.—Mt. Vernon (Ill.) Regis- 
ter. 








“I enclose check for advertising in Ameri- 
can Nurseryman. I already have more re- 
plies than I can fill orders for; but owing to 
the good results I got from it you may run 
the advertisement another month.”"—D. H. 
Bellis; Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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the country. 


fully. 


D. S. LAKE, Pres. 


Shenandoah, 








GREEN BULLETIN 
NUMBER 2 


will be mailed about April Ist, showing 
one of the most complete assortments in 
We have the equipment to 


handle your orders promptly and care- 


“TRY LAKE FIRST” 


The Shenandoah Nurseries 





Gra 


supply: 


Concord 
Niagara 
Worden 
Delaware 
Moore’s Early 


Fay 
corey 
Versailles 
Victoria 


lowa 


growing 














T. S. HUBBARD CO. 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


pe Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
ing all the old and new varieties. 


The following in large 


Brighton Green Mountain 
Eaton Agawam 
Diamond Salem 
Pocklington Lutie 
Woodruff Red Campbell's Early 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


White Grape Black Champion 
Red Dutch Black Naples 
White Dutch Lee's Prolific 
North Star Moore’s Ruby 


Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 


A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send fer eur Price List and new illustrated Descriptive Catalegue 


GOOSEBERRIES 


BLACKBERRIES 























We Pay The Highest Cash Prices For 
Every Description of Second Hand—— 


What Have You te Sell? 





For Sale at Low Prices First Class Bags 
and Burlap all sizes and for every purpose 


Hudson Bag Mig. Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


Department 16 














NURSERY SITUATION WANTED—As 
Superintendent or Foreman by man with 
life experience, thoroughly up-to-date in all 
Nursery methods, expert knowledge in 
fruits, ornamentals and various modes of pro- 
pagation; best references. Foreman, care 
American Nurseryman. 





When writing to advertisers just 
mention American Nurseryman. 


BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biota Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 
— pe Ensien, Tene crows r 
‘eas’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 

Lilacs, best named sorts 

Grefted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Bieta Aurea Conspicua, a)! «izes 

Bieta Japonica Filifermis, | to4ft..tine an 
ere. lia Fuscate. 

Magnolia Curguree. Exechorda Grandiflore 

Deutzia. Philedeiphus 

We have a large stock of fruit trees. ornamenta! 
trees and shrubs 


All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 


Fruitland Nurseries 
Fetvblished 1866 AUGUSTA, GA. 





Pennant Brand Peonies 


Book your order now for fail and be 
The demand 


Prepare to get your share 


assured of your supply. 
is increasing. 


of the profits. 


IE NURSERIES 
FIELDS 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 








The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘* Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 


An octavo volume of 7 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening. e chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 

aths, grading, rocks, water. 
slands, location of buildings. lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


Price $3.65 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVERGREENS 


ARBOR VITAE 
JUNIPER 
RETINOSPORA 
PINES 

SPRUCE 

TAXUS 

KALMIAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


Choice lot trequently transplanted 


W. B. COLE 
Painesville, 





Ohio 


FOR SPRING 1917 


We offer a Complete List of 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and 
Evergreen 





Will be pleased submit prices 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


P. 0. Box No. 731 


WILMINGTON, N. C, 





“You are issuing a splendid Journal, 
covering the news of the trade from coast 
to coast.”"—E. 5. WELCH, former President 
American Association of Nurserymen 
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Commercial Fruit Culture 








Progressive Horticulture in Michigan 
FRED B. PERRY, Detroit 

Michigan is in the front rank of the mid 
dle and eastern states which are adopting 
the most progressive methods in fruit pro- 
duction and distribution. 

As an illustration of how the grower ob- 
tains a fair price for his product, take the 
methods employed by the Southern Michi- 
gan Fruit Association. A farmer belong- 
ing to the association brings his load to the 
marketing point, stations being established 
at convenient points in the section where 
the membership lives. His fruit is sorted, 
packed and he is given a receipt for so 
many bushels of the grade which his load 
sorts. 

The day’s shipments are made and the 
average price obtained for certain grades 
is tabulated at the end of the day’s shipping 
and the money prorated. A farmer bringing 
into the market a load of grade “A” peaches 
receives per bushel, less 10 per cent taken 
out for operating the association, the price 
for which such grade was sold that day. 

Satisfaction predominates universally. 
Growers belonging to these associations are 
bound not to sell their fruit to others and 
by this method the market is kept firm. 

Inspection of fruits assists materially. 
For instance, section 12 of the bylaws of 
the Southern Michigan Fruit Association 
reads: “The board of directors shall appoint 
one or more inspectors whose duties shall 
be to examine the crops, confer with the 
growers so as to prevent the shipping of 
unripe fruits presented for shipment, and 
to grade them No. 1 andNo. 2, or to reject 
them as he deems just and fair. Whenever, 
in the discretion of the board of directors, 
the quality or packing from any station is 
inferior to the quality or packing at other 
stations, they may order such fruit pooled 
by itself.” 

Thus there is an incentive for growers to 
be honest and make an honest pack in order 
to keep up the reputation of the association 
and secure better prices; in other words, es- 
tablish and maintain a reputation. 

At the close of the year’s business the 
money left after expenses are paid from the 
deduction of 10 per cent from the sale price 
is pooled or left in the treasury, to be used 
for educational purposes in instructing the 
grower how to grow better fruit. 

Many of the co-operative associations, and 
there are so many that reference cannot be 
made to them all, have in connection with 
their fruit shipping plan, a plan of purchas- 
ing baskets and equipment used by the 
growers. 

For instance at Paw Paw there is the 
Wolverine Co-operative Co., Ltd., which as- 
sociation conducts a nursery as a side line, 
and trees, vines, shrubbery is sold its mem- 
bers at cost of production. This association 
has 200 members, who are known as active, 
and about 1,700 other members classed as 
associate, the associated members not being 
bound to sell all their products to the asso- 
ciation. This association handles spraying 
materials and farm implements used in the 
cultivation of fruits growing. This concern 
will ship about 300 bushels of grapes this 
season and with a full season the number 
of cars will be increased materially. From 
2,500 to 3,000 acreage in grapes and peaches 
is marketed through this association. 

Here, too, the freight proposition was en- 
countered, the manager, G. E. Prater, ex- 
pirining that the high freight rates did not 


leave large enough profit to encourage the 
grower, and that the acreage was something 
like 300 acres less than two years ago. 

For real activity in the fruit industry one 
should visit Millburg, a small hamlet a few 
miles from Benton Harbor. There the Mill- 
burg Fruit Growers’ Association is conduct- 
ing its first year’s operation. Fifty grow- 
ers formed the association a year ago and 
pledged themselves not to sell a single peach 
or a single bunch of grapes to a commission 
man, the former market being in Benton 
Harbor where the Chicago brokers and com- 
mission men gobbled the supply at prices 
fixed by themselves. Twenty-three cars of 
peaches were shipped from the association 
packing house September 14. 

“Better fruit for better money, and a 
square deal for all. Our brand—the fruit 
with a flavor,’ marks the letter head of this 
association who have demonstrated their 
ability to cope with the Chicago brokers and 
jobbers who laughed when the growers said 
they would form an association of their own 
and market their own fruit. 


The Pomegranate—According to the cen- 
sus reports for 1910 pomegranates were 
grown in quantities large enough to re- 
ceive special attention from the census offi- 
cials in the following states: California, 
Arizona, Georgia, Alabama, Nevada, and 
Utah. In the remaining southern states 
they are grown to some extent but not com- 
mercially. The total production in 1910 is 
given at 145,840 pounds, valued at $3,909. 

At the present time, California has about 
125 to 150 acres planted in pomegranates 
as follows: Porterville district, 60 to 65 
acres; Fresno district, 25 to 30 acres; Im- 
perial Valley, 15 to 25 acres; and the rest of 
the state, 25 to 30 acres. In 1915 one firm 
in the Porterville district handled 7219 
boxes, which netted the growers $6,136.15, 
or twice as much as was received for the 
crop of the whole United States in 1910. 
Evidently the industry is growing. 

The pomegranate thrives in all the inter- 
ior valleys of California and in Arizona, 
producing heavy crops of excellent fruit. 
There is no good reason why this fruit may 
not be produced cheaply and in any quan- 
tity the market demand may justify. The 
only hindrance to a rapid extension of 
pomegranate planting in California is the 
lack of market demand. This is easily ac- 
counted for by the ignorance on the part of 
the American public of the good qualities 
of the fruit. Spanish-speaking peoples fully 
appreciate the pomegranate and consume 
the fruit in considerable quantities, while 
the consumers in the neighborhood of the 
large fruit markets of the United States, 
being accustomed to the apple, peach, grape, 
and orange, hesitate before a strange fruit, 
to the good points of which they have not 
been educated. 

The extension of the pomengranate indus- 
try is therefore largely dependent on the 
education of the public. The people of the 
United States are notably large consum- 
ers of fruit and the present widespread in- 
terest in new fruits indicates a demand for 
greater diversification.—California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

One of the greatest sources of the an- 
nual income of the state of California is 
the citrus fruit crop, amounting to an aver- 
age of about $40,000,000 to the owners of 
the splendid groves. Indicating how the 
great industry has expanded figures show 
that in 1895 the growers in Southern Cali- 
fornia shipped 7575 carloads of oranges 
and lemons, valued at $3,225,000. In 1915 
there were shipped from Californ‘a 45,085 
carloads of the fruit, valued at $40,000,000. 
Scientific shipment and marketing of the 
products has added immensely to the wealth 
of the state and nation. 


Fred P. Roullard, county horticultural 
commissioner, recently mailed notices to all 
nursery stock growers and dealers advising 
them that they must register in his depart- 
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ment before they will be permitted to carry 
on business for 1917. This precaution is 
being taken by the commissioner with the 
view of making an early survey of all plants 
and trees to be sold, in order to prevent 
the possible development of orchard or vine- 
yard diseases. Some few nurseries have 
already registered for the new year and had 
their stock inspected. The commissioner 
said that very little black knot and root 
knot trouble is being found in the nursery 
stock this year.—Fresno Cal. Republic. 


The Fertilizer Situation 


The Raw Materials Market. A very un- 
settled condition prevails in the wholesale 
market on “chemicals.” Manufacturers are 
buying only for their immediate needs. In 
small lots, such materials as Nitrate of Soda, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Tankage Blood, Cy- 
anamid, Cottonseed Meal, Acid Phosphate 
and Bone are all high. Acid Phosphate 
seems to be slightly lower than last year 
but Cottonseed is 30 per cent higher. Ni- 
trogen in Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of 
Ammonia is about 23 cents per lb. and 22 
cents in 9-9 Tankage. In mixed goods Ni- 
trogen is about 23 cents. These values are 
based on cash quotations, carload lots. No 
firm will hold quotations open on unmixed 
goods, indicating the instability of prices. 
Those in close touch with conditions seem 
to feel that plant food can be purchased 
cheaper in mixed goods than in unmixed. 
This is probably true when the cost of mix- 
ing is considered. The safest procedure 
would be to get quotations from several 
sources on both mixed and unmixed goods 
and make the comparisons. 

If present conditions continue, we may be 
able eventually to supply our needs. Sev- 
eral firms are offering as high as 4 per cent 
Potash goods. Some offered this goods 
earlier but are sold out now, the Maine 
growers having contracted for the entire 
supply. 

Transportation. This would seem to be 
the most serious problem we are facing. 
The. fertilizer manufacturers are at present 
working to secure preference for fertilizers 
over some other classes of freight. Some 
pressure might be brought to bear if farm- 
ers’ organizations were to take up the mat- 
ter with the railroads. The Wise man will 
order early. It is already late. 

AGRONOMY DEPT. 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 


Fruit Industry in New Zealand—A close 
study of the fruit industry in New Zealand 
develops the fact that great strides are be- 
ing made in this business, with the assist- 
ance and encouragement of the Government, 
with the result that this country will soon 
be in position to supply large quantities of 
fruit for export. 

The best apples are grown in the South 
Island where the weather is cooler, with 
the Nelson district, in the northwest part 
of the island, in the lead, where many mil- 
lion trees have been set out during the past 
few years. It is estimated that soon this 
district alone will have a million cases for 
export. Last year this district had 250,000 
cases for export, but owing to shortage of 


shipping space only 100,000 cases were 
shipped. 
Small fruits, peaches, and pears are more 


extensively grown in the North Island, 
with the Taranaki district in the lead, and 
the Auckland district a close second. But 
few oranges and bananas are grown in New 
Zealand and these of poorer quality. Most 
of the oranges and bananas come from the 
Pacific Islands to the north, save in the sea- 
son some oranges are shipped in from Cali- 
fornia.—Consul Winslow, Auckland, N. Z. 

Nothing stands in the way of a vastly in- 
creased nursery business but the nursery- 
men themselves. The people of the coun- 
try have the money to buy, and they have 
the places waiting to plant the stock which 
the nursery has. So long as methods of 
generations before advertising was invented 
are retained, the people will keep their 
money or spend it for some advertised 
article and the nurserymen will continue to 
feed the brush pile—J. Horace McFarland. 

The Roman Wholesale Nurseries, Dans- 
ville, N. Y., were incorporated recently 
with a capital stocck of $30,000. The direc- 
tors are M. E. King, Jr., J. A. Rodman and 
J. E. Nagle. 
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GRIFFITH’S SURPLUS Foster-Cooke Co. 


Grapes Currants 
Brighton Cher 
Campbells kay 
Concords Wilder 
Champion White Grape 
Diamond Black Champion 
Ives Black Naples 
Lindley Lee's Prolific 


Moore's 
Niagara 
W orden 
Wyoming 


This stock is graded to the highest standard and guaranteed 
right. Can ship on short notice 


Send in your want list for prices price. Nevertheless, our prices are always in line. You can’t 


R. B. GRIFFITH you are pleased with what you have been getting, you will be 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Houghton NURSERYMEN FREDONIA, N. Y. | 


Red Jacket GROWERS OF 
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Gooseberries 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants 


Our stock never looked better. Send us your list of wants 
Our prices are right. 


We grow our Stock up to Quality and Grade, not down toa 
afford to pay less, and there’s no sense in paying more. If 


better pleased with our stock. Write for catalogue. 























EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

If you need Everbearing strawberry plants to fill 
spring orders or wish to increase your planting in 
nurseries. we can supply you with genuine PRO- 
GRESSIVE Everbearing plants, guaranteed to be 
TRUE TO NAME and handled soas to reach you in 
best of growing condition. Write for prices. 

We have been growing and breeding the Everbear- 
ing strawberries for the past eight years and have 
many new varieties in our experimental grounds 
not yet for sale. We invite a personal visit to our 
vrounds during fruiting season, preferably during 
August or September. The latch string is always 
out. THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY. 


Drawer 102, Osage, lowa 


Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore’s 


Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS, M. PETERS) 
SALISBURY, MD. 








Strawberries 


Summerand Fall Bearin 
Headquarters for Strawberries 

and Fruit Plantes of all kinds. Rasp- 
meen Blackberries, he 


Crates, Baskets. 
L.J.Farmer, eo N.Y. 





























FREE-6 MONTHS-INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 









































1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


Completely Revised Many Changes 


$1.00 per copy. postpaid 
Advertising: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





’ “ 
Hathaway s Berry Plants a monthly Guide to Money-Making. Tell* 
Root Cuttings, Slips, Tips and Transplants how $100 grows to $200!—how to get richer 
’ quickly and honestly. 
CURRANTS, GRAPES, GOOSEBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY, RASPBERRY, STRAWBERRY H. L. BARBER, Pub. 526-32 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
Including Fall Bearers in leading varieties NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
Special Bargains offered on ~~ 7% Cur- rz = 
rant and Concord Grape, 2 yr. No. 1. Also Pe , 
BLOWERS and OTHER BLACKBERRY and | Plant Propagation Greenhouse 
RASPBERRY TIPS. . By 
Send Your Want Lists for prices by return mail and Nursery Practice M. G. KAINS 
Contract Transplants Now c , many discoveries es of new facts by 
For Fall 1917 delivery—Cane stock No. 1, $20 wrinkles” worked out by | o 
Heavy Stock—with two or more branches, $25 aptare, ane gunners, remeese aa 
SECONDS— Good plants $10 to $15 per M. more effective. have made k 
MY SECONDS in Transplants often average therto available on plant pre ation 
Sin better than the other fellow’s gs ee 
Firsts There has als« ‘ an i 
° T sium 
lud the : oO 
Give me a chance to Prove it and ' by 1 r 2 ! , 
I will do it to your satisfaction ~ h agers SS the _ 
standpoint of fundamental principles 
WICK HATHAWAY, | and include the latest conclusions ad 
. j vanced by investigators throughout 
Madison, Lake Co., Ohio the world 
i Profe 
I al il fo 
1 ur, tl rofessiona re 
nd he teacher igri 
Cli h More and Bigger S | oll eaten 
LU Inc by developing your “sell- a es I : 0h fevote mat . t 
mms ine personality ag Here's i peciai plant lists and condensed 
the helpful, inspiring book to show you how q rections tor ro agation i gt 
Successful Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives t es, fruits, annual nd nn 
you the secrets of order-getting salesman- 1owers yulbs erns, rr l ti, 
ship; explains how to select the right ap- rgreens, deci US tre _ and 
proach, presentation and closing for each in- sh ubs vine wa fant : nouse 
dividual prospect [It will help you make of u plants a | 
yourself a ommanding salesman Handy The table of content An 
size for your pocket, 54 cents postpaid ntr ction or _ 8 les. 
American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y- perminate 4 _ SOS tting 
uttings, graftag and theories d 
- laws, Danier's experit iments in graftage 
ks and handling, graf 
Bush Car Delivered Free a. ee nel” oe ee 
Five-Pass., 34.7H.P, . ¢ RideinaBush Car, Pay for it out methods of grafting considered in- 
82 x 3 1-2 Tires of your commissions on sales, my ividually, budding methods, nv irsery 
= mat a. 7 and s affecting nur- 
sery stoc 
Illustrated. 54x74 inches. 342 p 
4x catalog Cl . _— vt. pages. 
~ St oth, Price, net, $1.50, 
Delco 114:inch winectnace ‘a ute. AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, ML. | 39 State Street Rochester, N. Y. 









































YOUR CUSTOMER DEMANDS Get Your Copy In Early For 











that do away with “kicks’’ 


dollars. 


Troy, Ohio 


The very Highest Grade of goods and service that N u r ‘ @ ry T r a d e B u | | @ t i n 


really serves. Think of Potted Evergreens 5-7 inches 


high, $4.00 per hundred and up. Ready for the field (OUT ON APRIL 5th) 

right now, and stand both heat, cold and drought. Two IF YOU OVERLOOKED ADVERTISEMENT 
year old Phlox at $5.00 per hundred, the finest varieties; FOR THE CURRENT NUMBER OF “AMER- 
Peonies; Irises; Polish, Amoor River and California ICAN NURSERYMAN” YOU CAN STILL 
Privets. All kinds of Perennials and our Fruit Trees REACH THE TRADE THROUGH THE 


Our prices will help you to more business and more SPECIAL ISSUE. LAST CALL FOR THE 


The Farmers Nursery Co. 










“BULLETIN”, IN THE FORTH-COMING 







APRIL FIFTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Forms close April 3 | 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




































































































Manures and Fertilizers—By Prof. H. J. 
Wheelr; Cloth, 8vo. illustrated, pp. 389. 
$1.60, postage 15c. New York: The McMil- 
lan Co. 

Horticulturists are devoting more and 
more and more attention to the subject of 
fertilizers, both because of increasing need 
for their use and increasing costs due to the 
ratio of supply and demand. Frequent 
calls for authentic up-to-date information 
indicate the interest in the subject. Prof. 
Wheeler’s book is one of Dr. Bailey’s Rural 
Text-book Series. It is a text book for col- 
lege students and a work of reference for 
all interested in the scientific aspects of 
modern farming. The subjects of manures 
is discussed from the point of view of late 
information based upon wide experience. 
Headings of other chapters clearly indicate 
the scope of the work: Sea-weeds, guanos, 
fish wastes, nitrogenous waste products, or- 
ganic nitrogen, calcium and potassium ni- 
trates, nitrate of soda, ammonium salts, 
natural phosphatic fertilizers, manufactured 
phosphates, potassic fertilizers, liming, mis- 
cellaneous substances. The author is the 
agricultural expert of the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company and was form- 
erly professor of agricultural chemistry and 
director of the experiment station of the 
Rhode Island State College. 


Fertilizers—By the late Edward B. Voor- 
hees, A. M., D. S., Director of New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture In Rutgers College.; 
revised by John H. Voorhees. Cloth 8vo. 
Illustrated. pp. 365. $1.50; postage 15 ec. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The purpose of this volume is to provide 
the farmer and agricultural student with 
the information necessary for the most effi- 
cient use of fertilizers. To this end it em- 
bodies the latest results gained from scien- 
tific investigation as well as those which 
have come out of the practical use of ferti- 
lizers. There are chapters on the source. 
character and composition of natural, home- 
made and manufactured fertilizers and sug- 
gestions as to their use for different crops 
and conditions. The basis of the work is 
the test published more than seventeen 
years ago, which has been thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged by the original author’s 
son. This is one of the Rural Science 
Series, edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. It is 
a standard work on the subject, well-known 
by experts for years and should be in the 
library of every nurseryman and _ horticul- 
turist. 

Endothia Parasitica and Related Species 
-By C. L. Shear, Pathologist, and Neil FE. 
Stevens, Pathologist, Fruit-Disease Investi- 
gations, and Ruby J. Tiller, Scientific As- 
sistant Office of Investigations in Forest 
Pathology. Pp. 82, pls. 23, figs. 5. Contri- 
bution from the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
(Professional Paper). Jan. 15, 1917. De- 
partment Bulletin 380.) Price 35 cents. 

Of value to botanists, especially plant 
pathologists and mycologists, and to all per- 
sons who are interested in the study of 
chestnut blight. 

Recent Publications—Temperature Rela- 
tions of Apple-rot Fungi, U. S. Bureau Plant 
Industry; History of the Avocado and its 
varieties in California, Ira J. Condit in Cali- 
fonia State Commission of Horticulture 
Bulletin; Soils, by Lyon, Fippin, Buckman, 
in Rural Text Book Series, edited by Dr. L. 
H. Bailey and published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York: How To Beautify Your 
Home Grounds, W. P. Stark, Neosho, Mo., 
Nebraska Horticulture, J. R. Duncan, Lin- 
ecoln, Neb.; Endothia Parasitica and Related 
Species, C. L. Shear and Neil E. Stevens, 
Bulletin 380, U. S. D. A.. Modern Park Ceme- 


-teries, Howard Evarts Weed; Spraying for 


Profit, Howard Evarts Weed; Official Trade 
Register, New Zealand Assr. Nurserymen: 
The Pecan and Its Culture, Prof. H. Harold 
Hume: Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit 
Growing, William P. Stark, Neosho, Mo. 





“You are issuing a splendid Journal, cov- 
ering the news of the trade from coast to 
coast.”—E. S. WELCH, Former President 
American Association of Nurserymen. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





The Late E. G. Mendenhall, Kinmundy, Ill. 





“Enclosed find money order for subscrip- 
tion for AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. We 
cannot do without this publication as long 
as we are in the nursery business.”—H. J. 
Weber & Sons Nursery Co., Nursery, Mo. 
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Obituary 


Frank N. Downer, Bowling Green, Ky., 
died suddenly on Feb. 22, aged 65 years. 

E. G. Mendenhall, Kinmundy, II1., died last 
month. He was widely known in horticul- 
tural work. For twenty-six years he was 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society and for years was mayor 
of Kinmundy. 

Theodore Scott Griesa, 24 years old, son 
of T. E. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan., was acci- 
dentally killed on February 24, while on a 
hunting trip near his home. He was a sen- 
ior in the University of Kansas, a sergeant 
in the National Guard and popular in a wide 
cirele of friends. 





M. L. Dean, state horticulturinst of Mon- 
tana, resigned his office February 21, despite 
the protests of his fellow members of the 
State Board of Horticulture. Mr. Dean’s 
policy of strict inspection and rigid defense 
against orchard pests was complained of in 
protests to the board from small growers. 
The board was unanimous in refusing to ac- 
cept Mr. Dean’s resignation at first. He per- 
sisted, however, and in view of the fact that 
a previous resignation had been turned 
back the board relented. It expressed its 
appreciation of Mr. Dean’s service, however, 
in resolutions offered by Governor Stewart, 
recommending him as worthy of every con- 
sideration in the line of his chosen work 
and praising his untiring energy and ability. 





Conference of Nurserymen and Publishers 








A phase of the publicity subject was 
brought to light prominently when the man- 
agement of Successful Farming, one of the 
well-known agricultural journals of the Mid- 
dle West, called a conference on December 
15 in Des Moines, Ia., to consider closer re- 
lations between the producer and the buyer 
of nursery stock. Among those present 
were: Earl V. Needham, Des Moines Nur- 
sery Co.; C. J. Telfes, Coe, Converse & Ed- 
wards Co.; D. F. Thomas, Watrous Nursery 
Co.; Lenox Nursery; Woods Bros. Nur- 
series; E. S. Welch and E. E. May of Mount 
Arbor Nurseries; German Nurseries; Earl 
Ferris Nursery; D. Hill Nursery Co.; H. E. 
Marshall. 

Questions of methods for instructing pur- 
chasers how to handle nursery stock upon 
receipt of it; creating a desire for planting; 
the relative demand for fruit and orna- 
mental nursery stock, etc., were discussed. 
Advertising and selling problems occupied 
much of the time of the conference. An idea 
of the discussions may be gained from the 
following: 

Mr. Hill states that a man who sells 50 
trees for $1.00 either furnishes stock that 
you would throw away or else he is giving 
away stock for nothing. It costs four times 
this today to grow a good tree and put it on 
market. Calls this unreliable advertising. 

Mr. Ferris counters Mr. Hill by saying 
that nurserymet fave’ as good a right to 
have bargains as a department store. Mr. 
Ferris states that this man is just as legi- 
timate as the man who sends agents out, 
these agents guaranteeing their trees and 
making good those that fail to grow, but 
charging a higher price for them. The man 
who sells 50 trees for $1.00 is getting some- 
one to plant a tree and he is not hurting 
the nursery business. Mr. Ferris states that 
he built his nursery to what it is and he 
has a right to sell his trees for whatever he 
pleases. 

Mr. Hill states that the man who sells 50 
trees for $1.00 does not send the man what 
he promises to. 

Mr. Ferris states that the mail order man 
has to deliver the goods he advertises if he 
is going to stay in the mail order business. 
He states that 80 per cent of his business is 
from old customers. He states that he paid 
an astonishing price for new customers this 
year and will have to deliver good stock in 
order to keep these customers. 

Mr. Campbell, of the Fruit Grower, stated 
that this would give you an idea of what a 

publisher is up against. He stated that their 


paper had arbitrarily set a rule that no ad- 
vertiser could advertise a tree for less than 
five cents, trying.to put the paper on a policy 
that would be absolutely fair and right to 
all. He stated that all nurserymen and 
fruit growers should get together and pat- 
ronize farm papers and the farm papers 
could easily do something to settle quoting 
of prices. There was some criticism against 
the Fruit Grower for giving ten apple trees 
as a premium. Mr. Campbell thinks he is 
creating sales for 100 trees that are sold 
by nurserymen, when he gives ten trees 
away. 

Mr. Ferris asked why he could not give 
trees away as well as a farm paper could. 
Farm papers must see that nurserymen de- 
liver what they promise no matter what the 
price. 

Last year question was agitated that the 
nurserymen must state either age or size. 
Nurserymen should get together and discuss 
their problems and convince the different 
ones how they can make more money by 
changing business methods. In regard to 
stating age, etc., of trees, Mr. Ferris stated 
that you might as well ask a woman her 
age as to tell the age of an evergreen. But 
absolutely unfair to sell a seedling without 
quoting it as such. 

Mr. Ferris stated that he quoted no prices 
on seedlings in his ads unless they were 
quoted as seedlings. 

J. W. Hill, H. E. Marshall and E. S. Welch 
told of the work of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. Much was said of the 
Iowa and Middle West possibilities. It was 
shown that interest in ornamental nursery 
stock has increased remarkably. Mr. Wragg 
and Hr. Hill said that more ornamental 
stock has been sold in lowa in the last two 
years than in the preceding six years. 

After the conference some of those who 
had been present sent expressions of appro- 
val to Successful Farming. Here is one: 
“I certainly appreciated the opportunity to 
be present. I think it was a splendid idea 
and believe that such conferences should 
be planned for in the future. Something 
along this line in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Nurserymen might result in good both to 
the nurserymen and the publishers.”—E. S. 


Welch. 





“A paper which gives the best value to the 
reader will give the best value to the edver- 
tiser as well. I don’t think there is any 
argument about the soundness of this view.” 
—™4. Dumont, Chicago, Ill. to Printer’s Ink. 








Nurserymen to draw on us for the following 


Peach, Apricot, Apple, Pear, 
4 ; Plum, Cherry, Pecans, Roses 
| and Other Ornamentals 


HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES 


In good assortment. 





All our own growing. Prices right. 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 
Cherry Trees Cherry Trees 


The best that is possible to produce. Good 
Tops and fine Roots. Foliage held until frest, 
insuring plenty of vitality; the kind that grow. 








Try our 11-16 up One Year. Ask for sample. 


Also General Line of other Nursery Stock. 
Japan Plums 11-16 up, One Year, are very fine 


Hardy Budded Northern Pecans and English 
Walnuts. 


WANTED 





FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERIES, nc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
OFFER FOR SPRING I917 


APPLE —1-2 and 3 yr. 


Heavy stock of McIntosh, Wealthy. Baldwin and al! leading vari- 
eties. Grimes Golden top-worked | and 2 yr. heads 
PEACH 
The finest lot we have ever grown. Heavy on Elberta, Carman. 
Belle of Ga., Crawfords, Salway and all the leading kinds 
STD. PEAR 
Kieffer 2 and 3 yr.. all sizes at a low price. Garber, LeConte, Etec. 
SHADE TREES 
Oriental Planes—the coming tree f rcity and suburban planting. 
all sizes. Special prices on transplanting sizes, 
Norway, Silver and Sugar Maples; Carvlina and Lombardy Poplars: 


Red, Pin and Willow Oaks, etc. 
PRIVET, CALIFORNIA 


By the carload 1 and ? yr. a}! sizes. 
ASPARAGUS 

Barrs, Conovers, Giant. Palmetto. 
PEACH SEED 

1000 Bushels Promiscuous 


WRITE for prices and wholesale Trade List 


Samples upon request Place your erders early 


The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Keritucky 














NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


An effective medium for 


Seasonable Want Lists and Offerings 
For Nurserymen: Growers and Dealers 


Circulation Limited to the Nursery Trade 
A Monthly Information Sheet Carrying Priced Advertisements 
Issued Monthly on the 15th. Forms Close on 12th. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING IN BULLETIN 


a 
PE isc dvavene noes e 7%x 6 
GD 5 cc vccsvcceecs 
PUD x dacccevevased 
EG Row had k 66 sees vemnae ee 24x 1 


Any Nursery advertisement in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN may 
be reproduced verbatim in the BULLETIN of the same month, for 


one-third the rate. 


The slogan of the publishers’ of AMERICAN NURSERYMAN has long been SERVICE. 
The editor and manager of this publication originated Nursery Trade Journalism in America. In 
1893 he originated the first Nursery Trade Journal in this country and conducted it for thirteen 
years. Then he established AMERICAN NURSERYMAN on much broader and more effective 
lines and is conducting it today. That is a record of twenty-four years. 

Now the NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN is established, the third of the series of activities 
in the career of SERVICE for Nursery Trade publicity of the higher grade It is based, as all 
these activities have been, on mutual co-operation and reciprocal values. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 









































Ameri 


Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, any PRACTICE 


Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB'G CO., 





123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Everything Newly Written—Up to date—Beautifully Illustrated 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


In Six Volumes. Now Complete. Price $36.00 


HE new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly written in the light of the most recent research and 
experience. It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of the old Cyclopedia, but itis anew work 
from start to finish with enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it supersedes and displaces all 

previous editions or reprints of every kind whatsoever. 

r It is the fullest, the newest, the most authoritative of all works of its kind and constitutes the most conscientious 
attempt that has ever been made to compress the whole story of our horticultural*thought, learning and achievement 

into one set of books. The owner of the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture will have at hand in this work a means 

of quickly satisfying his need for authoritative information. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, for withthe aid || 

of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and professional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit contained within 

the set, and then receive expert instructions for its cultivation. Latest information on Nut Culture 


IN SIX VOLUMES. NOW COMPLETE—THE MONARCH OF HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE 


Six large quarto volumes. More than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color plates. 96 beautiful page sepia halftones. More than 
4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaberators. Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 40,000 plant names. 


Write for 16 Page Prospectus ContainingComplete Description and our offer. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRADE DIRECTORY 


PRICE, POSTPAID 
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Original and Only Exclusive Nursery Directory Published 


Listing the Nurserymen of the United States, Canada and Europe with their 
addresses. Also shipping laws for Nursery Stock in each state. Completely re- 
vised. Contains valuable statistical matter. In improved form. for listing pur- 
poses. AMERICAN FRUITSPUBG., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











